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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—@—— 


HE “ Demonstration” of Monday was on one side a failure, 

and on another a great success. The workmen of London, who, 
as the census shows, can send 400,000 men into the streets, were 
doubtful of the propriety of allowing the Unions to interfere in 
politics, disgusted with the prominence of Mr. G. Potter and the 
Bechive in the affair, and indisposed to make their great demon- 
stration so many weeks before the meeting of Parliament. Only 
25,000 workmen, therefore, appeared, but these numbered many 
of the élite of the Trades, manceuvred easily, marched quickly, and 
obeyed their leaders with military promptitude. Their perfect 
order, independent bearing, and silence seem to have impressed 
hostile observers exceedingly, and the Clubmen discuss them with 
the pleased surprise with which Sir S. Baker recounts the behaviour 
of a tribe of friendly negroes. Their behaviour was really 
admirable. Though the rain drizzled, more or less, all day, and 


sew» the.slush, was ancle-deep, and Beaufort grounds proved tco small, 


the reformers kept their tempers, content to bear worse things, if 
the cause might be advanced. 


Only one scene of disorder marred the proceedings. By some 
mismanagement the London ‘roughs,” who are so often con- 
founded with the workmen, were allowed to gather near the gate 
of Beaufort House, and they plundered the procession, more espe- 
cially the deputations, who were in carriages, almost with impu- 
nity, actually lifting their victims out of the carriages to rob them 
more easily. Ten bayonets would have cleared them out of the 
road at once, but the police could only arrest individuals, the 
workmen had no legal authority to break the brigands’ heads on 
the spot, and the majority of them escaped with their plunder, 
leaving an impression in the minds of the workmen which, if we 
ever get household suffrage, will bear fruit. The workmen are 
very Biblical in their notions about the repression of violent crime. 


Miss Burdett Coutts is genuinely liked by the workpeople for her 
interest in their welfare, and the first division of the Trades’ pro- 
cession seeing her in the balcony of her house, uncapped and 
cheered. The example was followed all down the line, and for an 
hour and a half Miss Burdett Coutts was the object of a continuous 
ovation, which must have repaid her for many exertions. It is 
quite possible that some recollection of her father, Sir Francis, a 
genuine Radical, though not a genuine democrat, added warmth 
to the popular greeting. 


The speeches of the processionists were scarcely even so success- 
ful as the procession itself. ‘They were naturally a little stilted 
and vehement, but what was especially disappointing, scarcely any 
of the real leaders of the working class spoke at all. Mr. Beales 
excited a rather unaccountable amount of enthusiasm by saying 
that “‘he stood there as the representative of millions of their 
brethren claiming the franchise, and unless they bade him do it, he 
would never lower that flag.” Mr. Greening, of Manchester, said 
they could no longer endure a system which gave one man in six 
the franchise, and left the other five ‘‘in the position of his serfs,” 
—which is surely a very new and extended meaning for the word 
“serfs,” as it makes “serfs” of all women, children, and lodgers, 





Tories blushing if the negroes in the United States were enfran- 
chised before Englishmen. And Mr. George Potter said they 
all had reason to be proud of the Demonstration, which was 
certainly not at all the view of the working men themselves, who 
were not at all proud either of it or of its leader, Mr. George 
Potter. 





But the great speech of the occasion was that of Mr. Leicester, 
a glass-blower, who remarked that Lord Derby had translated 
Homer, but could not blow glass, a just but trite observation, to 
which he added the very questionable rider that ‘‘ there was not a 
stocking-weaver in Leicester, or a clodhopper in the kingdom ren- 
dering service to the State, who was not quite as useful as Lord 
Derby,” —a subjective state of opinion not shared, we hope, even 
by all stocking-weavers and clodhoppers. Mr. Leicester's physio- 
logical and moral criticism on the House of Commons was severe, 
and rather eccentric. He called them those “little-minded, 
decrepit, hump-backed, one-eyed scoundrels who sat in the House 
of Commons.” The ‘little-mindedness’ is of course a question of 
opinion, but as to the question of decrepitude, humps, and the 
ophthalmic peculiarity, Mr. Leicester had evidently got some 
special testimony of a rather startling and novel drift. He con- 
cluded by remarking that the object of the agitation was to drive 
‘the Devil out of the House of Commons and let God Almighty 
in,’—Omnipotence not being represented there in Mr. Leicester's 
absence. One sees at once that these are not the speeches of the 
typical working class. 


Mr. Bright’s speech to the working-class meeting on Tuesday 
was full of power,—and menace, the moral legitimacy of which 
we have discussed elsewhere. The grandest of his passages, which 
greatly excited the meeting, was as follows :—‘‘ If I speak to the 
people of their rights, and indicate to them the way to secure 
them—if I speak to the monopolists of power of their danger, am 
I not a wise counsellor both to the people and their rulers? 
Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius or of Etna, and I saw a 
hamlet or a homestead extending upon its slope, and I said to the 
dwellers of that hamlet or that homestead, ‘ You see that vapour 
which ascends from the summit of the mountain; that vapour 
may become a dense black smoke that will obscure the sky—you 
see that trickling of lava from the crevice or fissure in the side of 
the mountain ; that trickling of lava may become a river of fire— 
you hear that muttering in the bowels of the mountain; that 
muttering may become a bellowing thunder, the voice of a con- 
vulsion that may shake half the continent. You know that at 
your feet is the grave of great cities buried, for which there is no 
resurrection, as histories tell us that dynasties and aristocracies 
have passed away, to be known no more for ever.’ If I say this to 
these dwellers upon the slopes of this mountain, and if there come 
hereafter a catastrophe which makes the world to shudder, am I 
responsible for that catastrophe? I did not build the mountain 
or fill it with explosive materials, I only warned the men that 
were there of their danger.” As yet, however, Mr. Bright does 
not stand upon a moral Vesuvius—except in imagination. Is Mr. 
Leicester the volcano? If so, his moral lava is scarcely so 
dangerous as his glass. 


At the end of the evening a curious interlude occurred on the 
entrance of Mr. Ayrton, the Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
That cynical and able speaker, either over-estimating his own 
popular influence, or from the sheer pleasure some men take in 
running pins into others, began, gently first, with an experiment on 
the Queen. ‘He could not help regretting that when the assem- 
blage (of Monday) was in one of Her Majesty's Parks and in front 
of her palace, she should not have been so well advised as to 
enjoy the gratifying spectacle of looking upon her loyal people. 
He thought she should feel the duty of sympathy with the living 
as well as an affectionate reverence for the memory of the dead.” 
He then went on, amid much hissing, to insist on the legal right 
of the Crown to keep the people out of the Parks, and to remark, 
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with a smile, that the Demonstration of Monday was a great 
success, ‘‘for if 175,000 out of the expected 200,000 absented 
themselves from it,” they gave a striking proof of their * love of 
industry.” This sneer was met by great confusion and. cries of 
‘Doulton No. 2!” amidst which Mr. Ayrton had to sit.down. 


Mr. Bright then seized the opportunity to pay back Mr. Ayrton 
for various drops of vitriol which the Member for the ‘Tower 
Hamlets has let fall incidentally upon him during the last session or 
two, by protesting warmly against what Mr. Ayrton had said of the 
Queen. The Queen, said Mr. Bright, had always accepted cordially 
any proposal from her Ministry for Reform. She was in the 
hands of a Tory Ministry now, and as a constitutional Queen 
must act under their advice. As to the concentration of her 
thoughts on a domestic grief, Mr. Bright ‘ was not accustomed to 
stand up in defence of the possessors of crowns, but he could 
not hear that remark without pain.” A woman, he said, whether 
Queen or the wife of a labouring man, “ who could keep alive in 
her heart a great sorrow for the lost object of .her life and affec- 
tion, is not at all likely to be wanting in great and genuine 
sympathy with you,”—a remark which brought down the most 
vehement cheering. Of course it will be said that Mr. Bright 
said it to smooth the way to the Cabinet. But it will be a great 
injustice. Mr. Bright has shown again and again in public, and 
even in Parliament, the deepest sympathy with every domestic 
feeling, and we sincerely believe it was said from his heart. 
Mr. Ayrton, at all events, was completely quelled. 


The great case of ‘‘ Hunter v. the Pall Mall Gazelte” ended on 
Saturday, having lasted five days. The Gazette had accused Dr. 
Hunter of being an unaccredited practitioner, a scoundrel, and a 
quack, who terrified patients into resorting to him, and justified its 
accusation. Dr. Hunter accordingly tried to prove that he had a 
regular, though American, diploma ; that he had benefited certain 
patients, one particularly, a ‘‘Countess”—in Poland,—and that he 
was not a quack, but a discoverer. It was shown that his ‘ sys- 
tem ” was disbelieved by the profession, and that he treated almost 
every constitutional change, such as getting weight and losing it, 
as symptomatic of consumption. The Chief Justice summed up 
strongly against him, and the jury, though finding he had been 
libelled, gave him as damages one farthing. We have discussed 
the merits of the case elsewhere, and need only add here that Mr. 
Karslake, counsel for the defendant, showed himself worthy of his 
new position ; while Mr. Coleridge’s speech, which somehow reads 
weak, made a profound impression upon all who heard it. 


The Government continues its arrests in Ireland, but nothing of 
importance has been discovered this week. An offer of 1,000/. has 
been made for the apprehension of Stephens, and no less than 
seven ‘*head centres” are said to have been captured at one haul, 
but this is doubted. The Orangemen are holding meetings, at 
which they announce their readiness to assist the Government, and 
in several counties the gentry propose to form loyal associations. 
No signs of an approaching outbreak are visible, but Government 
is securing all stores of arms or powder, either by removing them 
or placing them under guard. A notion prevails that the Fenians 
mean to carry off great officials in order to hold them as hostages ; 
quite a possible plot with a people who shoot at agents in order 
that landlords may be frightened. 


An abstract of the President’s Message, delivered on Monday, 
the 4th inst., was published in London on ‘Tuesday. We have 
commented on the 7ésum¢,—which is a stingy and bad one,—else- 
where, but must here give the actual words of the sentences on foreign 
affairs. ‘‘ France had intimated to the United States’ Government 
her intention to postpone the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Mexico until the spring. ‘The United States have remonstrated 
against this postponement, and the President hopes that France 
will reconsider the subject in conformity as nearly as practicable 
with existing engagements, and thus meet the just expectations of 
America. Progress in the matter of the adjustment of the 
Alabama claims is slow, partly owing to the change of Ministry 
in England. The President expects, however, that the claims 
will now be considered in a becoming friendly spirit. The im- 
portance of an early settlement of the question cannot be exag- 
gerated.” 

Society has been full of. political. rumours, all of one kind, and 
all denied most strenuously by the Tory: press. According to 
these stories, which are all more or less probable, the Government 
is split into two parties, of which one, embracing General Peel, 
Lord Cranborne, Mr. Hardy, and one other member of the Cabinet, 














. . . i. =e 
resist the introduction of Mr. Disragli’s Reform Bill, or indeed of 
any Bill at all. They argue that in,oppesition they can make any 
Whig Bill reasonable, while theiz own Bill must be a wide one 
and if it fails will leave them without any intellectual foot-hold, 
Mr. Disraeli is at the head,ef the other party, which thinks that 
as there must be a Bill, Tories had better bring it in, and make up 
in the new energy communicated to Parliament for any loss of 
party power. None of these floating stories are probably authentic 
but they exactly illustrate the position of a party which hag to 
content some hundred and fifty English Conservatives, and about 
seventy reactionaries of the most stolid type. 





The rise of wages so observable in England and America has, it 
appears, extended to France. M. Casimir Perier reports to the 
General Council of the Department of the Aube that unskilled 
labour has risen to 3s. 4d. a day, and that skilled labourers earn 
from 6s. to 8s. where they earned half-a-crown. He. holds that 
the principal cause of the rise is the drift of a population now 
stationary towards the large towns, but the same rise is observed 
in Italy and India, and promises, we imagine, to be universal. [¢ 
is the result in part of accidental causes such as the one selected 
by M. Perier, but is much more easily connected with the rise in 
prices consequent on the fall in the value of gold. We shall not 
see wages steady again till that process has ended, which will not 
be yet awhile. 


The French troops have begun to evacuate Rome, and by next 
Friday the last Zouave will have disappeared. Still the Pope gives 
no sign of having come to a decision, and it is more than probable 
that he has come to none, that he expects some accident, or,.as he 
would call it, some intervention of Heaven to protect him, and that 
he will not decide until the latest moment. He has signified his 
readiness to receive an envoy from Florence, and S. Vegezzi being 
ill, S. Tonello is to undertake the negotiation. Very little is hoped 
in Rome from this negotiation, as the Society of Jesus will eounsel 
the Pope to resist all compromise ; but still it quiets the Mazzinians, 
and gives Ricasoli as well as the Pope time toact. A considerable 
army has been concentrated close to the Roman frontier, and the 
National Committee discourage. premature action. | It is certain 
that the Empress Eugénie is expected in Rome, apartments having 
been prepared for her at the Quirinal, but it is not certain that the 
Emperor intends her to.go. ‘The Pope's papers have, it is.said, 
been packed for flight, should that be necessary, and altogether the 
Hloly Father may be said to be prepared for almost any con- 
tingency, save, it may be, the one which will actually occur. 


M. Deak has won the game again. On the 6th inst. the pro- 
posals of the violent party, shaped into an adress by M. ‘Tisza, 
were rejected by 227 against 107, and M. Deak’s address was sub- 
sequently carried by a great majority. ‘This.means, we. believe, 
that the Ilouse of Hapsburg is to have one more chance, provided 
the Kaiser will ‘recognize the laws of 1848,” that is, will admit 
that there has been no break in the legal existence of the Hun- 
garian Constitution. After that any arrangement necessary. to 
the welfare of the Empire will be taken into consideration. Of 
course, just as the Hungarian sky begins to clear, that of Austria 
is overcast. ‘The Diet of Upper Austria has adopted an address, 
in which it informs the Emperor that it has witnessed its separa- 
tion from Germany with sorrow and dismay, that his ministers are 
persons entirely without ability, and that he must concede and 
maintain liberal institutions on the German side of the Leitha 
without delay. ‘The address is as bold as if Upper Austria were 
England, and is pervaded by an accent of contempt. 





It is now affirmed that the Emperor Maximilian is lying sick at 
Orizaba, and that messages arrive in Paris from General Casteluau 
which the Emperor keeps in his pocket. Whether Maximilian 
has abdicated or refused to abdicate, whether Napoleon adheres 
to his intention of recalling his troops in the spring or will recall 
them at once, whether he will remonstrate against the tone of the 
President’s message or will eat his leek in quietness, no one 
appears able to guess. The only consensus of opinion is that the 
Emperor is greatly preoccupied with Mexican affairs, and this 
consensus may be entirely wrong. His Majesty has Rome to 
think of, not to mention pheasant battues, the great Exhibition, 
the Eastern question, M. Sardou, M, Fould’s report, and his own 
dinner. 

Count von Bismarck has, it is announced, returned to. Berlin, 
where his presence is. greatly required to soothe the Liberals, who 
are savage at constant press trials, the persecution of Herr 
Twesten, whom the Government desires to imprison for a speech 
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in the Chamber, and the reviving influence of the reactionaries. 
His return has been signalized by a decree warning the function- 
aries of Hanover that if they decline to obey orders they will be 
suspended, and ordering the arrest of any officers or soldiers who 
take part against the Prussians. The intention of sending the 
Crown Prince to Hanover has apparently been abandoned, and a 
statement is circulated that amang the money remitted by King 
George. to England was 450,000/., belonging mainly to private 
firms. All this points to a speedy fusion of Hanover into the Prus- 
sian monarchy. 


The new play at the Adelphi is a very exciting piece of acting, 
the plot turning partly on the Indian mutinies. There are great 
faults in the story, as, for instance, when the young engineer 
(Markham) spends the time during which his men are assisting 
the few English artillerymen to fight the mutineers, in dictating a 
confession of her guilt to a young lady who has deceived him about 
her sister’s love. No man on whom numbers of lives were at the 
instant depending would use the precious moments even to clear 
his memory in the eyes of his former lover. Also that the Moham- 
medan vakeel’s jealousy and hatred of her lover should lead him to 
do what he does is unnatural. Still the piece is one of the strongest 
interest we have seen for many months, and Miss Terry’s acting 
is so fine,—a great strain of conflicting feelings is what she always 
acts with wonderful power,—that we anticipate for it a great 
success. | We hope to criticize the play next week. 


The Bishop of Oxford delivered his Charge on Monday. He 
‘was opposed, of course, to the agency of the State in adjudicating 
on the doctrinal errors of members of the Church, and opposed to the 
‘Conacience Clause, but on the Ritualistic movement was not very 
clear. He described the ‘‘cyclone” of infidelity as revolving 
round the Established Church, and said that the new school were 
for the most part those who desired to reassert the objective 
divinity of the facts of the Christian revelation against the uni- 
versal scepticism around them. Ritualism had arisen out of the 
collision of the two movements. ‘“ It seemed to him like some 
brilliant fantastic coruscation, which had cast itself forth from 
the surface of the weltering mass of molten metal, which, un- 
affected by such an exhalation, flowed on with its full stream into 
its appointed mould. ‘These burning sparks witnessed to, the heat 
of the mass from which they sprang, but were not in their peculiar 
action, of its essence or of its end.” Coruscations, weltering 
masses, burning sparks! Are these the curates in green and red 
coats,—meteoric priests,—or what on earth do they stand for? The 
Bishop is brilliantly obscure. On the whole, he seems to say, green 
and red coats are good up to a certain point,—undefined. Wor- 
ship of the Virgin, on the other hand, is bad altogether. 


The Confraternity of St. Peter, an association of Catholics to help 
the Pope in his difficulties, held a meeting in St. James's Hall on 
Thursday night, the titular Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. 
Manning, in the chair. It appears that the Confraternity, or 
rather, we suppose, the London branch of it, raised 1,213/. in 
1864, 1,261/. in 1865, and has raised 1,074/. up to the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1866, besides ‘‘ Guy Fawkes’s ” 500/. Dr. Manning, in his elo- 
quent speech, appealed to all anti-Erastians, the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, the Dissenters of England, the High Church party who detest 
the yoke of the State in our own communion, to sympathize with 
the Catholics in refusing to become subject to a temporal power. 
We scarcely understand the appeal. Did the Free Kirk ever ask 
for a bit of Dumfriesshire or Lanarkshire in absolute sovereignty 
to avoid the influence of the State? Did ever Baptist, or Arian, 
ot Methodist object to be liable to the civil tribunals of England ? 
We thought that the Italian ery was ‘‘ A free Church in a free 
State,” not the Papal. Anti-Erastianism has nothing to do with 
temporal sovereignty. Dr. Manning himself remarks that forty- 
five Popes have fled from or never been in Rome, and that if the 
forty-sixth flies from Rome, Catholics will not lose heart. Well, 
then, in that case forty-five Popes have found that they could 
govern the Church without a temporal power, and why not the 
forty-sixth also ? 


The famine in Orissa is reported to be declining, the officials 
Averring, apparently, with some pride, that in the district of Cuttack 
the deaths from starvation and its consequences did not in November 
<xceed two thousand per week. Cuttack contains a million-and-a-half 
of people,.and this statement is, therefore, equivalent to an admis- 
Sion that 4,000 deaths a week, 600 a day,,are occurring in London. 
Consequently, Sir Cecil. Beadon,, who. was too ill,to go to Orissa, 
has gone to Agra, 700 miles north of Caleutta, to swell, the pomp 
of the great Durbar ordered to assemble in that city. 





A requisition, signed by fourteen ‘‘ Fellows” of University 
College, London, including men of all faiths, and,six other pro- 
prictors, including two members.of the House of Commons and 
one ex-member, will be laid before the Council of the College to- 
day, asking, in conformity with the thirteenth section of the second 
division of the by-laws, for the summons of a special Court of 
Proprietors, ‘‘to consider a recent resolution of the Council declin- 
ing to appoint the Rev. James Martineau to the Professorship of 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic, after a report of the Senate 
that he was the best qualified candidate for the Chair.” 


Mr. Goschen made a good speech at Halifax on Wednesday 
night, in presenting the prizes and certificates gained by the com- 
petitors at the examinations of the Society of Arts. The drift of 
his speech was, as we understand it, in favour of compulsory and 
universal education. Ie spoke strongly of the difficulty caused by 
the apathy of parents and the competition of the labour, market, 
—much more strongly than of that caused by the poverty of 
parents. He quoted Mr. Austin Bruce’s _ statistics about 
Manchester,—that of 11,000 children whose parents had been 
canvassed, it was found that 4,500 went to school, 760 were at 
work, and 5,740 were neither at. work nor at school. Of these 
5,740, two-fifths were absent on account of the apathy of their 
parents, and three-fifths on account of their poverty. But what 
right have we to let children grow up less like human beings than 
they were intended to be, for the apathy of their parents, which is 
no guilt of theirs, or even for their poverty? Mr. Goschen was, of 
course, quite firm upon the Conscience Clause. 


In the Bankruptcy Court on Thursday a striking instance was 
afforded of one of the effects of the 192nd section of Lord West- 
bury’s charming Bankruptcy Act—the section relating to Com- 
position Deeds. That section provides that an insolvent debtor 
may be whitewashed if a majority of his creditors, representing 
three-fourths of the value of the debts, sign a deed releasing him. 
Mr. William Hopkinson owed 600/., and to get rid of them a 
select number of names were taken, principally from those of the 
bankrupt’s neighbours, as assenting creditors, with debts to match. 
To supply the signatures and swear to them was an easy step. Mr. 
Hopkinson had the misfortune to be found out, and awaits his 
trial for perjury ; but it is plain that the thing might have been 
done without either perjury or forgery. ‘The very debts can 
be manufactured as easily as the names of them, and honest cre- 
ditors victimized by men of straw. 


During the greater part of the week the Consol Market has 
ruled heavy at drooping prices. Yesterday, however, a better 
tone was perceptible, and at the close of business the Three per 
Cents., for money, were 88}, $; and for account, 88} to 888. 
Mexican Stock has touched 19 to 194. Russian Scrip at one 
period was flat at 3 to 1 prem., but has since improved to 1}, ?, 
prem. 


There has been a good demand for money, and the rate for the 
best short-dated paper in the open market is but a fraction 
beneath the Bank minimum—4 per cent. The stock of bullion 
here is 18,237,044/. ‘The supply held by the Bank of France is 
27,177, 9847. 


The. following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Nov. 30. Friday, Dee. 7. 


Mexican ° e 13} 19} 
Spanish Passive . 2. ee 20j 
Do. Certificates .. .. ° 135 ae 13} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. e 594 53 
” ” 1862 oo oe . = 59 
United States 5.20's .. oe . 703 qj 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Nov. 30. Friday, Dec. 7. 
25 


Great Eastern .. oo od +a oe 3 oe 258 
Great Northern on o« oe oa oe 115 oe 114} 
Great, Western... ry ey ee) ey | 52h oe 51g 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. = «sett 1233 . lot 
London and Brighton ee oe oa oe 80 oe 80 
London and North-Western ey ey | 1163 a 1165 
London and South-Western oa oe or] 83 oe sl 
Loudon, Chatham,and Dover «+ «a ew 16g lke 16g 
Metropolitan .. -o oa 123 aw 1214 
Midland, .. «2 oo ca ca va 1985 ‘ Lelj 
North-Eastern, Berwick od pee 105 e« =» Wah 
Do ae ee oe 9b we 99k 
South-Kastern a ae” ae ee 2 ve 63 
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—-—+>-——- 
MR. BRIGHT ON VESUVIUS. 


\ R. BRIGHT is guilty of a slight sophism when he com- 
A pares the prophecies addressed to nations by great 
political prophets with the predictions concerning nature 
uttered by men of science,—comparing them with the view 
of showing that the former are as little responsible for the 
result as the latter. Supposing the crater of Vesuvius were 
a voluntary and conscious being, and supposing Mr. Bright’s 
voice, as he told it not only of its power, but in certain cases 
even of its right of eruption, could reach it, his predictions 
would probably not be quite so devoid of influence upon the 
mountain’s passions, or so exclusively of the nature of warning to 
the circumresident inhabitants, as he implies. The voice which 
warns the endangered would also in that case be the voice 
that stimulates the dangerous force, and the question of re- 
sponsibility would depend on to which of the two forces,—the 
menace or the desire to escape,—it gave the greatest additional 
momentum. Mr. Bright may believe, and we think in this case 
truly, that he does more service to the careless by endea- 
vouring to make them feel the danger under which they live, 
than he does disservice to them by giving it a new vitality. 
He may think himself comparatively powerful for the one 
purpose, comparatively feeble for the other. But anyhow, he 
must admit that he does not merely predict, but also pro- 
phesies in words which kindle afresh the flames whose destruc- 
tiveness he fears. He is not only trying to overcome the 
torpor of the social caste which resists Reform, he is applying 
with every word he utters a fresh pressure to the force which, 
if that resistance be not removed, will crush the resisting mass. 

Now, how far is this a line of policy which we are bound to 
condemn or approve? Many people would say at once that 
merely to stimulate the will of the working classes to have a 
fair representation, as distinguished from enforcing their 
reasons for asking it, is simply wicked. According to that 
mode of thought, you are to go on demonstrating for ever 
what right-minded people ought to give you; but if the people 
are not right-minded enough to give it you, you should simply 
reiterate your demonstration of their wrongness of mind. Now, 
in that view of political duty it is not easy to concur. There 
is a point at which reiteration of argument becomes a weak- 
ness. Youmay have said all that is to be said, and produced 
all the effect. which intellectual reasoning can produce, and 
then what is the use of going over the ground again? Ifaman 
believes already that two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third? but won’t act on that belief, it is no use re- 
hearsing the grgument, which he accepts, to conquer a reluct- 
ance which is not rooted in his intellect. If he does not 
believe it after incessant rehearsal of the argument in all 
possible forms and with all possible illustrations, there must 
be an intellectual impediment in his mind which reasoning 
will not remove, and in that case it is of no use to reason. It 
may be said that the political argument for the fair repre- 
sentation of the working class has never reached this demon- 
strative point; and it might have been said with still more 
truth till after the success of the Lowe-Cranborne reaction of 
last year, that so much was asked beyond what reason in any 
way justified, that till the demand was moderated it was 
perfe«tly natural to oppose a mere dead resistance to it, on 
the ground that it is quite as urgent that the working classes 
should abate their demands as reascn enjoins, as it is that 
the classes in power should yield as much of that demand as 
reason enjoins. But the latter argument cannot be used now. 
The proposal for working-class representation made last year, 
though unstatesman-like and bad in principle, was in quantity 
almost absurdly moderate. It was resisted almost solely on 
the ground that it was quite immoderate, and after that the 
working classes cannot be reproached with not having tried the 
policy of moderate requests, for they tried it without getting 
moderate answers. As for the intellectual part of the argument, 
it really is almost in the position of a proposition of Euclid 
admitted by everybody,—only that people usually do act 
upon Euclid, and walk along one side of a triangle in prefer- 
ence to the other two when they wish to economize their 
strength,—and as yet they won’t act upon their own doctrine 
of representation. A concession is just,—so much Parliament 
admits,—but when you come to ask for a practical application 
of theoretic justice, it says ‘there are difficulties,’ and subsides 
into inaction. 


been led by the true leaders of the working men and 
not by Mr. Potter, whom they very naturally, and we 
fear very rightly, distrust? Mr. Leicester, the glass- 
blower, who blew that very big, very brittle, and very empty 
bubble about turning the Devil out of Parliament and 
getting God Almighty in,—Mr. Leicester speaks as if God 
Almighty were his own constituency, which we cannot believe, 
for emptiness could not represent the divine pleroma,—did 
his best to turn the wasted steam of the Demonstration into 
an empty whistle or shriek. But what most of the 30,000 
men who marched through London meant to say, and what 
150,000 men are, we do not doubt, intending to say on some 
other occasion when they are not in danger of appearing clay 
in the hands of the Potter, is, that there is in them 
all something beyond mere intellectual conviction that they 
ought to be represented,—a real and energetic will to have 
that representation within a reasonably short time. Now, we 
maintain that this is a right and reasonable thing to say, 
though it does, and does necessarily, imply a provisional 
threat. The threat is purely conditional. If they see Parlia- 
ment really in earnest in the wish to give them a fair share 
of political power, or the constituencies really in earnest to 
produce an earnest Parliament, if they see their way to a 
just answer to their demand within any moderate time, the 
threat will of course be no more than a very far off rumble 
of the volcano, just to show what might be. Nay, even in 
the last and far-off possibility of a resort to a real seizure 
of what they think their rights, this seizure of course 
need not, and ought not, to imply anything more than a 
peaceable but final obstruction to the machinery of govern- 
ment till those rights are fairly accorded. And even this 
would be excessively culpable till all other means had been 
patiently tried and had absolutely failed. The authority of 
the law is of far higher general importance to every country 
than the adoption of any particular machinery of Government. 
But we do not see how this last assertion of their power could 
be morally refused to the working class, if all other means had 
failed. And if it might, we do not see how we can deny them 
morally the right to exhibit graphically this last conceivable 
resort of theirs as a possibility looming in the distance. It is 
clear that what we want now to convince is not the intellect 
of the ruling class. That is convinced,—profoundly convinced, 
—that the working class should be represented equally with 
other classes in Parliament. But the inclination does not go 
with the intellect. There is no sincere desire to work out the 
problem speedily and fairly. Reform drags. Indolent intel- 
lectual criticism of every proposal is the attitude of mind 
everywhere. How can you deny the right to overcome this 
indolent condition by a real thrill of apprehension as to 
the true force and urgency of the demand? The working 
classes have been till now to many a mere idea, an ab- 
stract name for a certain political discontent not believed 
to be very real. Is it not almost a duty to show that the 
working class is not an abstract name, but a name of a very 
formidable number of real people, with a real intensity of pur- 
pose in them to have what they ask? True, the very exhi- 
bition of force does more th» give a motive to the obstructives 
to yield; it gives a still™more irresistible motive to the 
operatives to press. You cannot say, ‘ Beware, only look at 
our power,’ without making that power less willing and less 
likely to lie quiescent if it is simply mocked. ‘ Demonstra- 
tions,’ no less than prophecies, add sensibly to the pressure as 
well as to the motives for giving way. In these cases you 
cannot by a display of power overbear resistance without 
increasing the danger of a possible exertion of that power. 
No man sends another an attorney’s letter without 
being more reluctant than before to give up his rights 
without a summons ora suit. All this we admit. But we 
say that the means used, dangerous as they may become, are 
appropriate to the e:.ergency. We must give Parliament an 
electric shock that will overcome its deadly inertia. When we 
see Parliament resolved to carry a statesmanlike Reform Bill, 
no one will plead more strongly for the rights of representa- 
tion that are threatened, as well as for those which are urged, 
than ourselves. But the first necessity is to put some real 
life into the situation, and for that purpose the exhibition of 
will, rather than of right, on the part of the excluded classes 
is now wanting. We only wish the procession of Monday had 





Now, what is the true remedy for a moral con- | 
dition of this kind? Is it not precisely what Mr. Bright is| 
applying,—the stimulus of fear, or at least anxiety? Is it not | 


done this far more effectually than it did. The very fact that 
it was partly a failure shows that Mr. Bright’s stimulus is 
useful, and not dangerous. 
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THE SUPPOSED SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 


E do not attach the least importance to the ‘ special 
W information’ of a Northern contemporary as to the 
split in the Cabinet. ‘Special information ’ is always so very 
special in its sources as to have no general authority what- 
ever, and it is not very likely that the break-up, even if it 
comes at all before Parliament meets, would come so soon as 
this. At all events, it would not come so soon on the subject 
of Reform. But it is more than probable that warm debates 
have already occurred about the Estimates which must always 
be settled early, and pretty certain, if such debates have 
occurred, that General Peel, and probably Sir John Paking- 
ton, are standing up for high military and naval estimates, 
and that Mr. Disraeli, who has more than once criticized 
severely the “bloated armaments ” of the late Government, 
is reluctant to be again put into unfavourable comparison 
with Mr. Gladstone. All the a@ priori probabilities are in 
favour of an economical party and a ‘ reconstructing ” party in 
the Cabinet; and though the division on Reform projects 
is not likely to be precisely identical with the division on 
finance, yet there is a strong general probability that the high 
constitutional enthusiasm, and ‘honour-of-England ’ phase of 
feeling, which pleads for a new impulse to the Army and Navy, 
will also range itself on the side of ‘ no-surrender to democracy,’ 
and therefore of unflinching opposition to Reform. 

But whatever accumulated causes of division may exist in 
the Cabinet, one element in the rumours to which we have 
referred is evidently absurd. If Mr. Disraeli had to resign, the 
chances are that the Ministry would resign with him ; at all 
events, no one but Lord Stanley could possibly succeed him in 
the lead of the House of Commons, and the notion that 
General Peel could take his place is simply a dream, and a very 
wild one. Nothing is more remarkable than the positive 
necessity which has grown up for an intellectual presentation 
of Conservatism to the House of Commons. The Conservatives, 
as numerically the weaker, both in the House and out of it, 
depend even more on ability of statement and argumentative 
strength than the Liberals, and a Conservative leader, even 
though as fluent and good-humoured as General Peel, who should 
show no power of recognizing what we may call the intellectual 
symptoms of the day, would be in danger of being laughed 
out of court. No doubt General Peel expresses the real 
thoughts and feelings of the mass of the country squires 
infinitely better than Mr. Disraeli. But then the mass of the 
country squires are quite aware that their real thoughts and 
feelings cannot rule in their naked form nowadays, and need 
some dressing up in an intellectual costume before they 
can have a chance. As it used to be said that hypocrisy 
is the homage which vice pays to virtue, so it may be 
said that Mr. Disraeli is the homage which the squire- 
archy pays to intellectual culture. We could not say that 
in Mr. Disraeli Toryism ‘loses half its evil in losing all its 
grossness,” for we think the evil is thereby really increased. 
But still that is the tribute which the squires are compelled 
to pay to the advancing culture of the day. They are obliged 
to keep a leader who can throw their ideas into a form in which 
they are presentable to the intellect of the nation. 

Now, with every respect to General Peel, it is quite obvious 
that he is not competent to do anything of the kind. He is 
a cheery old gentleman, with strong military prejudices, who 
has never yet quite reconciled himself to the old Reform Bill, 
still less to the idea of anew one. Ue has that inelastic intelli- 
gence which never expands to auwmit a new idea. In the late 
great Reform debate he amused both his supporters and 
antagonists greatly by explaining to the manes of Joseph 
Hume how much evil the Reform Act had produced, how 
it had fearfully swelled expenditure and sanctioned a 
great number of disgraceful little wars, in which England 
suffered much pecuniarily, and still more morally. He 
was opposed to the surrender of Catholic emancipation 
forty years ago, and would have preferred civil war and the 
Suppression of the Catholic Association, even after the Duke of 
Wellington had given way. He is the same man still,—one 
who cannot believe that the old Constitution, or the English 
Army, or the English nation, or the nation’s conception of its 
own national honour, can mean one thing in one generation and 





deal, too, and the working class for very little indeed ; the 
national honour should be interpreted by the old standards of 
interpretation, so as to take the greatest account of England's 
welfare and of any slights or minute injuries inflicted on 
England, but very little indeed of the effect of our actions 
on the permanent welfare of other nations; in short, 
in General Peel’s political mind all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the generation, and symptoms of 
change only appear to strike him as indications of danger to 
be guarded against, not as indications of growing forces the 
effect of which must at least be computed in all the political 
problems of the day. Now Mr. Disraeli’s ingenuity may often 
be too great, his adroitness in catching up the intellectual cries 
of the day too conspicuous, his dislike to put forward the old 
Conservative pleas too obvious; still it would be sheer mad- 
ness in the Conservatives to exchange him as a leader for a 
man who does not even know what it is to wish to reconcile 
Conservative prejudices with the intellectual tendencies of the 
age, who probably feels such prejudices only the more keenly 
that they run directly counter to those intellectual tendencies. 

General Peel is a cheery old soldier, without intellectual 
feelers of any sort. Even on Army questions, though he will 
want to spend much, he is quite certain to wish to spend it 
unwisely. It is not from him that we shall get such a con- 
cession to the legitimate ambitions of the rank and file, as that 
any man may fairly hope to rise by merit from the ranks to 
the very highest posts in the Army. No doubt he will want 
to spend on the Army, but solely with the view of increasing 
its present inefficient efficiency. During the Crimean War he 
once openly avowed his belief that a despotic government 
would always have a great advantage in making war over a 
parliamentary government, and no doubt it will—over a paz- 
liamentary government administered as General Peel likes to 
administer it with relation to the Army. We must choose 
between the two opposite advantages,—the advantage of ab- 
solute and unrestricted despotism, and the advantage of a 
popular army. We have given up the first, we have not yet 
got the second, and General Peel will be the last man to help 
us to it. If, as all accounts seem to represent, and as cer- 
tainly the a priori probabilities seem to indicate, General Peel 
is the head of a party in the Cabinet asking for more 
expenditure on the Army, and Mr. Disraeli represents the 
economical instincts of our commercial classes, we will 
not say that the latter is absolutely right,—we can imagine 
an expenditure on the Army which should be one of the wisest 
proposals of modern statesmanship,—but we have no doubt at 
all that he is right as against General Peel. That cheery old 
Conservative is quite certain to squander his money on ex- 
tending military conceptions which require—not evtension but 
reform; and Mr. Disraeli cannot but be right in availing himself 
of the economical caution of our trading classes at least to keep 
in check the extravagance of a Conservative Secretary at War. 
If General Peel should resign, there are plenty of soldiers who 
could take his place, and fill it quite as well in the War Office, 
if not in Parliament, where General Peel is, no doubt, a 
favourite with the squires, anda respectable debater of the old 
jovial class. But if Mr. Disraeli were to resign, there is no one 
but Lord Stanley left to mediate between the body of his party 
and the mind of England; and Lord Stanley is too candid, 
too go-ahead, foo little in favour with the mass of his own 
party, to be trusted by them with any heartinessat all. If the 
heat of this Reform agitation should cause such an expansion 
in the ideas of any important members of the Cabinet as to 
cause tne expected crack in that heterogeneous body, General 
Peel will split off as the most weighty of the ‘inelastic’ ele- 
ments it contains, and leave more elastic intellects to attempt 
the difficult task of meeting Parliament after these divided 
counsels. But the chances, are no doubt, that if any great 
division occurs, the Tory Cabinet will scarcely meet Parlia- 
ment at all. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE résumé of the President’s Message flashed through the 
Atlantic cable by Reuter’s agency is an exceedingly 

bad one. That great concern could surely have afforded a 
thousand words for a document which affects England and 


another thing in another. The Constitution ought to stand | France more than any other State paper, a document so 
where it was and be worked by the same class; the Army | important that only its ipsissima verba are of any practical 


“ought to be governed in the same way and bear the same 


value. What lawyer wants a summary of an Act of Parlia- 


aristocratic stamp throughout ; the nation should mean what! ment? The President either has, or has not, menaced his 


it used to mean,—a collective whole, in which the aristocracy 


count for a great deal, the wealthy middle class for a good | time ; and no one from simply reading this réswmé could say 


own Congress, France, and England at one and the same 
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confidently which. We presume the passage referring to 
Congress means that the President intends to remain impas- 
sive, to adhere to his own policy, to veto Bills against that 
policy, and then to see them passed into law by the two-third 
vote over his head, but this is only a presumption. The 
words may also mean that while he urges Congress to adopt 
his plan, he is still prepared to carry out another should 
Congress reject his,—a very material difference. Then, as to 
England, Mr. Johnson says that “an early settlement of the 
Alabama claims is of the highest importance,” but only 
the context can show whether this was a menace or not. 
It may have been, if the “importance” referred to the 
maintenance of friendly relations, and it may not have 
been if it referred only to the general principles of the neu- 
trality laws. The paragraph may have meant, the “ settle- 
ment is too important to international law to be long delayed,” 
and it may have meant, “settle up, Sir, or take the con- 
sequences,” phrases of very different significance. The para- 
graph about France certainly suggests a very unpleasant 
suspicion, particularly when read by the light of an official 
statement in the Moniteur. That journal affirmed that Mr. 
Johnson had censured General Sheridan for occupying Mata- 
moras out of deference to France, but Mr. Johnson says the 
French have announced that their troops will occupy Mexico 
till the spring, and that he has remonstrated, urging France 
‘to conform to existing engagements, and thus meet the just 
expectations of America,” avery disagreeable mode of exhibiting 
consideration for France. Apart altogether from the Emperor’s 
amour propre—and he is a Bonaparte, holding his throne 
by the tenure of success — Frenchmen will not like the 
national forces being hurried out of Mexico in this fashion, 
will greatly dislike yielding to compulsion so visible and 
peremptory. M. Forcade himself, who detests the Mexican 
expedition and the Empire, has by anticipation called such 
conduct “ungenerous,” and the Imperialists will be apt to 
employ a harsher and stronger word. It is quite possible, is 
indeed very probable, that the context softens the phrases 
employed, telegrams being made snappish by- their excessive 
condensation, but there ‘is no proof in the bulletin that this 
was really the case. Any stock-jobber with a head who read 
this statement, but knew at the same time what Mr. Johnson 
had really said, could have made on Tuesday a fortune on the 
Paris Bourse alone, and the affairs of all Europe will be 
embarrassed for ten days by a doubt whether the President 
has not uséd words which a military nation could not 
honourably endure. We do not believe he has, but he may 
have done, and Frenchmen expect misfortune of some kind 
from this unlucky expedition. Messages of this kind turn the 
Atlantic cable into a European nuisance, and if repeated will, 
we trust, at last arouse the newspapers to abolish the monopoly 
of M. Reuter. The Zimes ought to be strong enough to 
protect the public single-handed, but if it is not, let us have 
messages, as in America, addressed to an Associated Press, 
and thus at least know who is responsible for important 
information. If journalism had not lost much of its energy, 
the 1,000/. necessary to send 2,000 words would have been 
paid at once, and recouped by extra sale within three hours. 
The Message contains, however, one distinct announcement, 
and it is to that we desire to call the attention of our readers. 
Liberals are told sometimes that they exaggerAte the power 
of the American Union, that they are blinded, like its own 
people, by the mere vastness of its undeveloped resources. 
Well, ideas are stronger than armies, Bismarck notwithstand- 
ing, but still physical strength is an element in international 
politics, and what physical strength can rival that implied in 
the last line of this telegram? The surplus revenue of the 
Union for the year ending 31st May, the actual surplus of 
cash, half of it already collected, will amount to 31,600,000/. 
sterling. We English, who think ourselves the richest people in 
the world, whereas we only contain the richest middle class, 
are lucky when in an exceptionally prosperous year we have a 
surplus of one-tenth of that amount. Itis actually more than 
the whole cost of our administration, civil, military, and naval, 
—of our fleets, armies, dockyards, Courts, and educational 
system, more than the: whole interest on our National Debt, 
more than the whole revenue of Prussia, a power which has 
just conquered an empire without raising a loan. This mon- 
strous surplus, moreover, has been raised not at the end of a 
period of prosperity, but immediately on the close of a terrible 
war, which had lasted four years, and had called at least two mil- 
lions of men into the field. It is the surplus raised after an ex- 
penditure at least equal to that of Great Britain, and probably, 
when the State expenditures are included, very far greater. 


There is, too, no proof that it is in any way exceptional, or 
intended to last only for one year. In any other country we 
should say the taxes were oppressively high, but the Americang 
seem quite cheerful under their burden, buy as many luxuries, 
build as many houses, clear as many acres as ever. There hag 
been no fall in the rate of wages, no symptom of popular digs 
content, no angry protest against this or that particular tay, 
The Customs will, it seems certain, speedily be increased, ang 
as yet we hear of no great movement against the interna} 
taxation, either in the shape of excise or income-tax. Indeed 
we think it unlikely that we shall hear. Americans are 
very much moved by ideas, determined, above all things, 
to prove themselves a great and original people, free of 
the burdens imposed on the “old’’ European countries, and the 
notion of paying off the war debt, paying it at once, so’ that 
the young men who incurred it shall not be middle-aged when 
they are free from it, has taken a strong hold of the national 
imagination. They say they can pay it in ten years, and the 
enormous surplus with which they begin the work giveg. 
tenacity and substance to what might else be a vague and fluid 
hope. This year they had many expenses from the war, 
Next year they will probably have a surplus of 50,000,000, 
and will see their way distinctly to wipe off their debt before: 
1876—a species of foresight which tends immensely to assist 
its own realization. Our statesmen have never made'a 
serious effort to pay off the National Debt because they 
have never seriously considered it possible, our people 
have never urged them because they have never even 
conceived that it could be paid in the life-time of the 
payers. An impression sometimes means a great deal 
in politics, and the American impression from their first large 
surplus will be that their debt is manageable, from which the 
deduction to a practical people is clear that it ought to be 
managed. A new war may interrupt the process, or the 
burden may become unendurable, but the swift extinction of the 
National Debt of the Union is among the possibilities, and the 
effect of such a feat will be felt throughout the world. It 
will be the greatest deed democracy has ever done, the one 
which will come most clearly home to property-holders, which 
will most rapidly dissipate the idea that democracy is dis- 
tinguished by “an ignorant impatience of taxation,” or by an 
indisposition to pay up honourable claims. No despotism will 
be able to show such a financial account, no constitutional 
monarchy a better one, and successful finance tells heavily 
with cultivated mankind. The tide of immigration will set 
in with double rapidity, and the last remaining deterrent to 
British North America will have been removed. Meanwhile, 
whether the dream is fulfilled or not, America, so long as she 
raises this surplus, possesses a force of which it is difficult to 
estimate the extent, can, for example, spend without a loan as 
much as the whole outlay of Great Britain upon her Army 
and Navy, can waste every year without increasing her taxes 
as much as the loan with which Napoleon paid for his Italian 


campaign. 





DR. TAIT’S REMEDY FOR RITUALISM. 


F Bishops would only speak out! That, however, seems too 
much to hope for, Bishops apparently regarding all man- 
kind as weak brethren and fearing to offend anybody, and we 
must be content when a Bishop like Dr. Tait—who could be 
as clear as any secular judge if he only would—hints at a 
measure of practical reform. The Bishop of London’s Charge, 
published this week, seems to us to contain such a hint. If 
we can extricate a definite meaning from a cloud of carefully 
guarded sentences, the Bishop is of opinion that the Ritualistic 
difficulty ought to be settled, like the difficulty of collecting 
small debts, by creating Ecclesiastical County Courts, that is, 
by giving each parish an easy mode of appeal from its pastor 
to the Bishop of the diocese, whose decision, governed always, 
like that of a judge, by the law of the land, should be held on 
questions of Ritual to be final. If he says green waistcoats 
are legal, the clergymen may wear them till they empty the 
church ; if not, they must put them away. Such a course, 
argues Dr. Tait, would destroy, or at least impair, the power 
which any incumbent now possesses of forcing a distasteful 
mode of worship upon irritated parishioners, would be in 
accord with the theory of an Episcopal Church, and would, 
he thinks, satisfy the country, for ‘“ the English laity are 
not indisposed to bow to the formal decision of a Bishop 
responsible in his high position for all his public acts, 
when they will not consent to be overruled by a private 





clergyman who may have come among them only yesterday, 
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or have ‘suddenly changed his theological opinions, and with 
this change ‘have arbitrarily and unexpectedly set aside the 
form of common worship to which his people were long 
accustomed.” By “ parish ” the Bishop, we presume, means, 
as usual, the majority of the rate-payers, public worship being 
intended for Dissenters as well as Churchmen if they will avail 
themselves of it ; and we presume, also, that he would allow an 
appeal in certain contingencies to the Appellate Court, the 
Committee of Privy Council,—an appeal, say, not in the form 
of a new trial, with fresh expense, but of a written “ case 
drawn up by the Bishop, and so submitted to the Court, 
which, again, as he fully and fairly admits, must be composed 
. of la n. 
in _ pa strikes us, if we have truly interpreted the 
Bishop's mind, as by far the most practical and practicable 
which has yet been offered to the country. It avoids the two 
difficulties one or other of which is usually strong enough 
to baffle’ any proposal for ecclesiastical reform. It will not 
irritate the Church mind, and it need not frighten the lay 
mind. To those Churchmen who honestly believe that when 
Christ ereated the mystic caste He also created grades in it, 
who think that it is not only possible for a man to bea priest, 
but a priest of priests, the plan must of necessity be accept- 
able. The Bishop with them is the divinely appointed 
arbiter. Those; again, who believe that Episcopacy, that is, the 
moderating sway of one man over many congregations, is a 
ood form of Church government, can hardly reject a scheme 
which simply asks that the power which that view attributes 
to the Bishop shall be exercised whenever there is visible 
need. The laity, again, who are sincerely desirous to see some 
authority established with power to arbitrate between the in- 
cumbent and his parishioners on matters not of the first mag- 
nitude, would hardly object to the choice of the only arbiter 
whom both parties to the dispute would be willing to obey. 
The pastor might resist a lay order, but he is powerless before 
his Bishop; the parishioners might resist an Episcopal decree, 
but must yield when it is the judicial application of law as 
laid down ‘by a lay tribunal. If the Bishop is not competent 
to perform that function, what is the function of Episcopacy ? 
The power must be left somewhere, in a committee, or a con- 
gregation, or an individual, and the very basis of Episcopacy is 
that a man specially selected is more likely to be right than 
either a committee or a congregation. That a Bishop should 
make the laws would no doubt be objectionable, the State 
having as clear.a right to make laws for public worship as laws 
for public processions, to settle the descent of the priesthood 
as to settle the descent of property; but he may surely be 
selected to expound the law, to do what a Presbytery does in 
Scotland or a Wesleyan superintendent in England. He 
must be as competent to settle whether a chasuble is legal as 
a County Court is to settle whether a contract is void. As 
long as a parish is reasonably content with its worship, the 
Bishop would have nothing to do; when discontented, it would 
appeal to him to know what the law was and to enforce it. 
At present, if the parish suddenly finds its ancient service 
turned into a poor parody of the service of Rome, it has no 
remedy except to institute a tremendous suit or to give up the 
service which it fancies beneficial, and for which, at all events, 
it pays. It cannot even prove that the imovations are illegal 
without unendurable expense. Under Dr. Tait’s plan it would 
be able to ask the incumbent’s natural superior if he had a 
legal right to make such innovations, and the law once ex- 
plained decisively the incumbent Would be compelled to give’ 
way. The Bishop would have no new power, but the 
parishioners would, and so would the law, which is at present 
in a state of suspended vitality. The law could be carried 
out, which is, we take it, the first condition of effective 
organization. We had just the same thing to meet twenty 
years ago in ordinary civil affairs; there was a law under 
which you could recover a shilling, but it cost you a pound to 
enforce it. County Courts were therefore established to re- 
cover shillings at the cost only of pennies, and the Bishop 
desires to see that successful procedure still further extended. 
_ But we shall be told the result of this scheme would be to 
introduce a separate cult, or, as the Catholics term it, a special 
use, in every diocese of the kingdom. Not a bit of it, any 
more than there is a separate procedure in every County Court 
in the kingdom. It is impossible to avoid individual bias in 
& judge, or to restrain the individual opinion of any judge ; 
but it is quite possible to make fifty or sixty judges administer 
the same law, substantially in the same way. The Bishop is 
not to give a decree out of his moral consciousness like a 
prophet or a pasha, but to apply and enforce the law as settled 





by the Privy Council, under penalty of being tried in his turn ; 
or if he clearly and wilfully violates the law, of being suspended 
like any other clergyman. The common authority stretching 
over all dioceses would enforce all needful uniformity in essen- 
tials, and diversity in non-essentials is always in itself a gain. 
Mitres, moreover, are not hereditary, and if some Philpotts 
habitually strained the law to allow too many candles, some 
Bickersteth or other would soon put them out again, no custom 
obtaining time to harden intoa use. Within certain limits the 


’| Bishops are much more prepared to act alike than the clergy 


seem to imagine, Dr. Wilberforce, for example, and Dr. Tait, 
this week, laying down almost identical principles about vest- 
ments. The spirit in which they act is no doubt totally dif- 
ferent, Dr. Tait having the latent Scotch contempt for vest- 
ments as histrionic, and Dr. Wilberforce the latent Romanist 
feeling that a symbol is sacred because of the sacredness of 
that it symbolizes ; but they lay down the law alike, and when 
they do not, the lay tribunal above them will lay it down for 
them. Nobody proposes to allow the Bishop to settle offhand 
a question of doctrine upon which compromise is impossible, 
and two Bishops might be irreconcilably opposed, but only on 
questions of form, which admit, as in the Oxford and London 
charges, of decisions obviously compromised out of respect for 
the uncertainty of the law. 

The most difficult part of the proposition is to settle 
what the penalty of disobedience should be, and on this Dr. 
Tait offers no suggestion whatever. Supposing that a rector 
wears embroidery at inconvenient seasons, and the parish com- 
plains, and the Bishop decides that embroidery is illegal, and 
the rector sticks to his needlework, what is to be done then ? 
The Bishop clearly, as judge, must have some power to enforce 
his order without instituting a separate and most expensive 
suit, and the point is—what power? Deprivation would be too 
severe altogether, and would, besides, never be allowed by a 
Parliament containing the patrons of half the livings in the 
kingdom. An application to the Queen’s Bench is expensive 
and tedious, and the most feasible course probably would be to 
allow of suspension, to last only until the incumbent had sub- 
mitted himself, in other words, to inflict a fine exactly proper- 
tioned to the extent of the recusant’s obstinacy, which would 
not usually, let us hope, be unreasonably great. The only 
case under that system in whieh a rector could unmistakably 
break the law would be that in which he had the support of 
a majority in his parish, clearly the one case in which it is for 
the interest both of the Church and society to leave rectors 
alone. The laity, under this scheme, would have precisely that 
increase of power which the ablest reformers wish to plaee in 
their hands, namely, an effective veto on priestly folly, eccen- 
tricity, or excessive independence. 





THE IRISH UTOPIA. 


* 470OU do not understand,” said an Irish friend a few days 

since, “ you do not understand what the Fenians, that 
is all Irishmen not landowners or well-to-do citizens, really 
want. They do not want their stomachs filled, but their 
imaginations satisfied. You may abolish the Church, and 
reform the magistracy, and pay for a “perpetual settlement, 
and so relieve your own consciences, but you will not thereby 
pacify, far less reconcile, Irishmen. The poetry in them has 
been stirred. They think they could build up a new and 
splendid and happy society, utterly different from yours, and 
very much nobler than it; could recall their emigrated brethren, 
could take a distinct place among the nationalities of Europe, 
could be, in fact, a separate and a considerable people. They 
want to be Irishmen, and not West Britons.’’ Most of our 
readers have heard of the Nation, a journal which just at 
present holds a singular position in Ireland, representing hos- 
tility to the Union, and therefore to Britain, but discouraging 
armed insurrection and detesting Fenianism. The Nation on 
Saturday published a ballad which it heads wittily enough 
“Non Possumus,” and which expresses with that wailing 
melodiousness never wanting even to Irish doggrel the idea 
our friend expressed in prose :— 

“ As wise advice these words are said— 
Forsake the unsuccessful cause, 


Brave, foolish Ireland; bow your head, 
And yield your heart to alien laws. 

“ Behold how busy Scotland thrives :— 
She struck her banner years ago ; 
She gave her name, and flag, and race, 

To union with her ancient foe. 


“ And now the wealth of England gilds 
Her river-banks, her rugged coast, 
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And all the fame that England builds 
Is also the ‘ North Briton’s ’ boast. 
* * * « * * 


“* A separate race, distinct, apart ; 
And so till time itself shall end, 
The Irish and the English heart 
No human power can fuse and blend. 


** We cannot yield, whate’er befall ; 
We could not yield, even if the past 
Were blotted from our souls, and all 
Our record to oblivion cast. 
* * oa ~ a * 


* Apart, the lands may live in peace, 
Tis vain to strive to make them one. 
So let the hope, the effort cease, 
For Heaven decrees—It can’t be done.” 


We greatly fear that the ballad-writer is nearer the truth than 
most of our English publicists, that the passion which is now 
sweeping through the Irish people, which makes men itt Ohio 
suffering under no grievance subscribe for muskets to be used 
against Englishmen, and induces jovial Milesians in London 
offices to declare that after all, were Fenianism not so hopeless, 
they would be Fenians, is caused by a sentiment deeper, more in- 
tangible, and more enduring than any political resentment or 
social aspiration. The quarrel of the creeds, the rivalry of 
the two ideas of tenure, are but the occasions which permit 
the deeper feeling to blaze up, the rifts through which the 
smoke pours, and reveals unknown masses of fire below. It 
is, we fear, the passion for nationality which has seized the 
Irish, and no heavier misfortune has, in our day, ever befallen 
a people. 

It amounts to the devotion of the whole imaginative faculty 
in the most poetic race in Europe to an unattainable end. 
* Repeal,” as it was called, supposing it to have been honest, 
to have represented a genuine wish for self-government under 
the British Crown, was not, we have always thought, the wild 
absurdity most English politicians pronounced it to be. If 
Ireland were heartily loyal, Britain could govern her as 
she governs Victoria, leaving her absolute self-control on 
every subject not connected with foreign relations and military 
defence. It is of no advantage to this country to maintain 
English law in Ireland instead of the Code Napoleon, or any 
other Celtic digest of Roman principles, no advantage to 
forbid the creation of a scientific administration, no advantage 
to sustain its peculiar form of landlordism, provided com- 
pensation were found for landlords. Provided Ireland were 
heartily with us, yielded her contingent of soldiers, was ready 
to defend England as well as herself, was allied, in fact, as 
Scotland would under such circumstances be allied, she might 
arrange her internal society almost as she chose. It would be 
far easier to make that revolution than to go on suppressing 
insurrections, keeping up an expensive garrison, and fettering 
our own internal development for ever. O’Connell meant 
Ireland to be a colony of France instead of England, and of 
course was defeated, but honest “repeal,” self-government 
under the British Crown, was not a future absolutely unattain- 
able. The creation of an Irish nationality is. To secure it Ire- 
land must conquer England, which she is incompetent to do, and 
which for that object no one can help her to accomplish. 
Suppose the wildest of Fenian dreams to prove true, and the 
Union to fight Great Britain on behalf of Irish independence, 
and win that tremendous game—three preposterous assump- 
tions. Ireland would either be a State of the Union, would, 
that is, be governed by Englishmen on the other side of the 
Atlantic instead of Englishmen on this side, or she would be 
reconquered by the men of her own Northern counties. The 
men of the Pale have done it before, they would do it again, 
they ask nothing better than the opportunity of trying their 
strength unhampered by the English sense of justice and 
English hatred of slavery. In three years the true Irish 
would, if no external power intervened, be accepting gladly 
permigsion to emigrate en masse, and the island would 
be really or avowedly a Scotch province. If the Irish are 
really of opinion that they would be happier as a State 
of the Union, so much happier, we mean, that they are ready 
to die for the cause, why do they not demand from England 
the position of such a State? Granted their honesty in the 
matter, they could have all the independence of London which 
Massachusetts has of Washington, without rushing blindfold 
on irresistible force. The truth is they do not want that, but 
something totally different from that, a separation which 
England, apart altogether from its unchangeable instinct in the 
matter, cou/d not grant. Nothing she could do would prevent 
the dominant class of Ireland from immediately reasserting 
its old ascendancy, and compelling the Irish Catholics to call 


in foreign aid. The prayer for nationality is merely 
prayer for a change of servitude, the single proposal in the 
whole range of politics for which no hearing will ever be 
obtained. Englishmen have never thought it out, but they 
feel instinctively that with Ireland American or French 
either life in Great Britain would be intolerable from 
the weight of conscription and taxation, or Great Britain 
would sink into a third-class power. They see no moral 
gain in that result, and there is none. The existence of 
Great Britain as an immense and free power, able to do 
grand works such as the reduction of Southern Asia under 
civilization, is a greater gain to the world than the inde. 
pendence of Ireland can possibly be. The race so convinced 
is sure to fight to the end, and the cry for separation merely 
resolves itself into this—that Ireland ‘is ready to wage a 
tremendous civil war in order to substitute for the dominion 
of the English nation the dominion of the English settlers, 
Nothing more utterly hopeless could be imagined, and this utter 
hopelessness of result is, to our mind, the saddest feature in the 
whole Fenian movement. It kills not only the English desire 
to concede, but the motive for concession. What is the use of 
changing tenures at enormous expense if when changed the 
population is as discontented as before, or of risking our own 
system by innovations in Ireland which seem to Irishmen 
like the offer of milk to a man athirst for brandy? The Irish 
say that Englishmen approve their emigration, wish them 
gone, are ready to facilitate their going, and they declare with 
much justice that this is, if not an injury, at least a carefully 
selected and most exasperating insult. But if their true 
passion is for separation, if nothing less or else will content 
them, if they reject friendship, defy partnership, and despise 
equality, they themselves produce this terrible state of feel- 
ing. They drive English thinkers into a corner, out of 
which there is but that one escape. If nothing will content 
the junior partner in a concern which cannot be split up, 
what is there for it but to wish him gone? We have always 
maintained that emigration, as practised in Ireland, was an 
evil, that the Empire wants the addition of the Irish 
strength, that our race lacks exactly the power the Irishman 
can yield. It is a sad thing for the world as well as England 
that the Connaught cottier should feel moved by a ballad 
such as the one we have quoted, but it is a sadder thing that 
the Suffolk peasant cannot be moved by any political ballad at 
all. But while we acknowledge to the full the beauty and the 
originality of the Irish genius, while we recognize longingly all 
it could give to our own more stolid people, while we see in it 
a capacity for a nobler, brighter, more vari-coloured life than 
ours, rather than the present condition should endure, rather 
than separation should be granted, we would see the Irish 
race depart, satisfied that at least our loss would be their own 
gain. There is, if this separatist idea be true and invincible, 
no other hope. All that Britain can do is to hold on quietly, 
repress Fenians, repress Orangemen, repress agrarian disturbers, 
and wait till in the course of years we have arrived at peace 
by sustaining an unspeakable loss. It is the most melancholy 
of British prospects, but if this aspiration for an impossible 
nationality be the real root of Irish grievances, it is the only 
one, and liberal Englishmen who would concede any other 
demand have only to sigh and submit. 





TWO LIBEL CASES. 

WO libel cases have recently been before Sir A. Cockburn, 
both of which are of some importance to the public. In the 

one the plaintiff tried to limit the right of political, in the other 
that of personalcomment. Mr. Doulton, the member for Lambeth, 
is, as our readers know, one of the few independent members who 
accompanied Mr. Lowe and the Eldest Sons into the Cave of 
Adullam, a proceeding for which the Telegraph abused him pretty 
roundly. The abuse would probably have passed unnoticed, or 
scarcely noticed, but that the Telegraph, aware that impact 1s 
modified by the hardness of the thing struck, and knowing its 
readers’ heads to be unusually thick, has adopted a peculiarly ‘‘hard- 
hitting ” style, which reads very much like the roll of a badly 
struck drum. Where we should say, for example, “ Mr. Disraeli 
is another Bolingbroke,” and the Times would say that ‘‘ over- 
scrupulousness is not Mr. Disraeli’s embarrassment,” the Telegraph 
would aver that Mr. Disraeli was a “ political playwright, 
who perversely purloins patriotic principles to use them nefari- 
ously for nondescript results,” or some odd bombast of that 
kind. As usual, it made a great point of alliteration in its 
article on Mr. Doulton, and rang the changes on his principles 








and potteries until the unlucky member, who, like the 7 elegraph’s 
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audience, feels alliteration, became enraged, and rushed to the 
Queen’s Bench, demanding that the publisher of the Telegraph 
should be put in prison, or fined, or suffer some other dreadful 
thing. The article, however, though excessively violent in tone, 
really meant nothing except that Mr. Doulton was a political 
turncoat, and the Chief Justice perceiving that, told plaintiff com- 
posedly that he must not be sv thin-skinned, and refused his 
application. A publicist has a right: to say that a politician is a 
turncoat, and the form in which he says it has nothing to do with 
the matter, a point which really wanted settling. Educated 
Englishmen loathe the rhetorical bombast in which half-educated 
men just now clothe their meaning, till they forget that the 
force of words is measured by their force in the ears of the 
audience, that Mr. Leicester, the glass-blower’s flaming sen- 
tences, so terrible to the members of the Athenzeum, meant to 
the members of a ‘‘ free-and-easy” nothing, except that the speaker 
thought the House of Commons a little used-up. The Oxford- 
Street tradesman who advertises, or did recently advertise, ‘‘ gravity- 
selected potatoes,” only meant potatoes sorted by weight, and when 
the Telegraph says Mr. Doulton is a traitor it only means that 
Mr. Doulton has not adhered to his pledges. This fancy for false 
rhetoric is not natural to Englishmen, who speak among them- 
selves with great plainness, and will die away as men become 
more accustomed to discussion, and meanwhile it is absurd to lay 
so much stress on mere form. 

The second case is of a very different kind, but involved a ques- 
tion of the highest social importance. If ever the English press is 
placed under fetters it will be for using its power tyrannically against 
private persons, and it is absolutely essential that its rights and 
duties in this respect as defender of the public should be defined 
and enforced. ‘This,is the more important while its character 
stands so high, because its general reputation lends such im- 
mense weight to its imputations. If the New York Herald 
accused Mr. Sumner, say of habitually eating his children, the 
accusation would carry little weight, but if the Times accused Mr. 
Disraeli of theft, quite as improbable a charge, it would be for 
hours believed. Dean Alford talked nonsense about the press the 
other day, when he said it ‘‘ could write down anybody ;” but it is 
true that it could state down, if such a phrase be possible, almost 
anybody. If the Times called Dr. Blank ‘a notorious impostor ” 
in the morning, and the Pall Mall Gazette said he threatened people 
in the evening, and the Saturday Review remarked on Saturday 
that a whole crew of Dr. Blanks were trading on the public, Dr. 
Blank would be simply ruined. He might as well have been sen- 
tenced by a Star Chamber, or been arrested by a Russian Govern- 
ment, or been suspected of Fenianism, or have endured 
any other unusual and dreadful calamity. It is absolutely 
essential to prevent that kind of tyranny, and yet it is still more 
essential to leave journalists the right of protecting the public 
from impostors and quacks and pretenders when they can. ‘They 
can do this sometimes very effectively, a journal being able every 
now and then to speak just as collective society would speak, if it 
exactly knew how. Unfortunately the law, so far from allowing 
journalists to exercise this function over readily, as most persons 
imagine, is almost unwarrantably rigid in repression. For example, 
it is the most difficult thing in the world to warn the public off bubble 
undertakings. A journalist may know absolutely that such and 
such an undertaking is a swindle, or that it can never succeed, or 
that its success is not intended by its promoters, yet finds it nearly 
impossible to warn its readers. The bank, or “ financial,” or 
manufacturing company being careless of costs, would instantly 
attack the paper, and juries, who are much more sensitive about 
property than character, would give ruinous damages. The Econo- 
mist, for example, stated a week or two since that it could have 
warned the public about the position of Overend Gurney and Co., 
but if it had the damages would most assuredly have exceeded the 
fee-simple of the paper. The protective power is just as important 

in the case of impostors, and more especially impostors in medicine. 
The Times, which has never forgotten, and never will forget, the 
De Bourbel case, does occasionally warn us agaiyst swindlers, 
begging-letter writers, and the like, but the injury caused by 
quack doctors is of infinitely greater moment. The public abso- 
lutely knows nothing of medicine, while from the increase of 
sedentary habits it has become of late years increasingly timid as 
to its health. It is only necessary for a ‘“ doctor,” with a diploma 
or without, to seize on some common symptom, deduce from it 
endless, terrible, and unreal consequences, and heaps of nervous, 
self-conscious, or it may be sickly people will run to the clever 
man who “knows what their symptoms mean.” It is of no use 
telling them that the man isa quack. The public distrusts the pro- 
fession, believes that its etiquette is adopted only to protect its own 











fees, and cannot be persuaded that “ discoveries ” in medicine are 
not as possible as in any other branch of science. Why should 
not somebody else be as wise about consumption as Dr. Jenner 
proved himself to be about small-pox? The profession does not 
deny that this may happen, but it says very rightly, if any man is 
so wise let him reveal his plan, and not keep out of pure love of gain 
a secret so important to mankind. To enforce this order, it pro- 
hibits medical intercourse with the disobedient, and in so doing for- 
feits one-half the public confidence in its justice. ‘* What isthe pro- 
fessional opinion on Dr. Blank worth,” say anxious mothers, “‘ when 
the profession will not even meet him in consultation?” This gives 
the quack full play, and the duty of restraining his ravages is thrown 
naturally into the hands of the journalists. It is really worth perform- 
ing, for the misery caused by such men is indescribable. Dr. Hunter 
gained his verdict and his farthing, and may, for aught we can 
tell, be a self-deluded man or a great discoverer ; but suppose Dr. 
Blank to be an unscrupulous practitioner anxious to make a quick 
fortune, what would he naturally do? He would select a disease, say 
consumption, of which very many persons had a very great fear, 
which was hereditary, and which developed so slowly that the 
first symptoms often escaped attention, He would then publish 
a book declaring almost anything to be a first symptom, and if he 
could get the book circulated thousands of persons would in a 
week fancy they had the “‘ symptoms” described, and rush off to 
their acute adviser. His interest is of course to increase their 
fears, and in a few months hundreds of families are burdened with 
a new and often secret misery which changes the whole colour 
of their lives. We believe that Dr. Forbes Winslow's book—-and 
we are not classing him among quacks—did immense mischief in 
that way, men confounding the symptoms of overwork with those 
of incipient insanity. He is no terrorist, we believe, but any 
man pretending to his knowledge might easily, in the way we 
have indicated, have established a reign of terror, and made, 
perhaps, an enormous fortune. It is quite expedient that the 
press should be enabled to put down this mode of extortion, more 
especially when the practitioner appeals openly to the public 
against the verdict of the profession. ‘This may be done mis- 
takenly, as we are bound to presume it was done in Dr. Hunter's 
case ; butif it is honestly done, on strong prima facie evidence that 
the object of the physician is cases, and not cures, evidence which 
exists whenever an unusual fee is demanded, the law ought not 
to prohibit the attempt. ‘This seems to have been the case with 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Dr. Hunter's advertisements looked to 
ordinary observers just like attempts at terrorism, and it was quite 
fair to say so in plain words. If doctors will appeal to the public 
like politicians they must take the public’s verdicts like politicians, 
and, like the member for Lambeth, not “ be too thin-skinned.” 
The language used was perhaps too violent, and the allusion to a 
half tried accusation was out of place; but taking the general prin- 
ciple fairly into consideration, the verdict of the jury giving one 
farthing damages just met the justice of the case. 





MAIMED UNIVERSITIES, 


is an instructive illustration of the false principle adopted by 
the majority in the Council of University College, London, 
that those who have begun by maintaining that the College should 
not secure the most learned man and best teacher they can get 
unless he be also colourless in religious reputation, are now driven 
by the inevitable logic of events into seriously proposing the 
further mutilation of the whole course of instruction offered by 
the College. The links of this unpleasant chain of logical neces- 
sity are these :—As regards the sciences of mental philosophy and 
logic at least, —probably, as we shall soon see, many other branches 
of learning also,—the best conceivable teachers are pretty sure to 
have thought a good deal on the ultimate principles of causation 
and creative power. ‘Thinkers of this class are not likely to con- 
ceal what they have thought, and in publishing it are pretty sure 
to have either defended or assailed some positions within the 
borders of theology proper. Thus every one knows what Mr. 
John Stuart Mill thinks of the deficiencies of the Christian 
theology, on one side at least of its field, for he has told us 
frankly enough in his remarkable essay on ‘‘ Liberty,” and he has 
indicated less clearly, but quite sufficiently to all who understand 
the philosophic dialect, his general opinion as to the causative 
principles of the Universe in his great work on “‘ Induction.” Nor, 
to take other great metaphysicians, living or dead, could any one 
doubt, even judging by their philosophic works only, what Pro- 
fessor Mansel, or Professor Maurice, or Professor Martineau, or 
Professor Bain, or Hamilton, or Berkeley, or Butler, or Kant, or 
Fichte, or Cousin, or Spinoza, or Malebranche, or any one of the 
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many great masters of philosophy, thought on the same subjects. 
Any one of these could have lectured at University College on the 
limited field there allowed him, the philosophy of intellect and of 
reasoning in the narrower sense, without teaching his true philoso- 
phy in the wider sense of the term, but none of them would have been 
worth hearing if they had not continued their studies beyond the per- 
mitted boundary line, and continued them to such purpose as to wish 
the public to overhear their train of thought. No really powerful 
mind devoted to the study of psychology and logic in the narrower 
sense could avoid writing and publishing on the prima philosophia, 
and to veto the appointment of teachers who had distinctly ex- 
pressed their opinions upon these subjects would really be to veto 
the appointment of any but second or third-rate teachers at all. 
This the party on the Council which is pleased to call itself ‘ unsec- 
tarian’ at length see, and their organ the Examiner declares quite 
cheerfully, and almost with an air of exhilaration at the result, in 
favour of complete abolition of the Chair :— 


“Even King’s College, which does not exclude theology from its 
curriculum, has no professorship of mental philosophy ; and the tone of 
recent discussions makes it questionable whether a prominent and able 
man of either philosophical school could be appointed to such a chair 
without raising a cry against him, bitter with theologic hate, on one 
side of medieval spiritualism, and on the other side of modern godless- 
ness. If that be so, the only alternatives left are, the appointment of a 
teacher harmless because insignificant, and abolition of the chair. In 
which case there can be no doubt that abolition of the chair would be 
the proper way of ending the discussion.” 


As we have seen nothing of this bitter ‘ theologic hate’ on the 
one side, and but little of the charge of ‘ medizeval spiritualism ’ on 
the other, but have only heard of protests against the Council for 
not choosing the teacher of greatest attainment and proved teaching 
power, to whichever school he might happen to belong, without 
indulging their own private philosophical prepossessions, we rather 
suspect the Examiner has been so anxious for the result as to 
exaggerate excessively the symptoms on which it builds its 
premisses. For our own part, we should have thought the 
Council very wrong, had Mr. J. S. Mill presented himself, not 
to choose Mr. J. S. Mill by acclamation; and equally wrong, 
had the late Sir William Hamilton presented himself, not to 
choose him by acclamation. But what we wish to remark upon, 
is the evident eagerness with which the Examiner welcomes 
the idea of a further mutilation of the already mutilated curricu- 
lum.of University College, and the animus which it displays in 
snubbing, as a kind of private eccentricity, the highest intellectual 
cravings of the highest minds. Indeed it not only suggests with 
evident satisfaction the complete pruning away of the most 
generally cultivating of the sciences taught in University College, 
but goes so far as to assert that the best class of teachers you 
could have would be men of but one great intellectual interest, 
one-sided men, who do not care at all to waste their thoughts on 
such profitless and worthless intellectual pursuits as theology or 
the scientia scientiarum. Hear the teaching of the Examiner :— 


“Tt has been said that by the other way of action to secure neutrality, 
the College is condemned to receive only colourless men as its Profes- 
sors, Obviously the result would be exactly opposite. In the caso of 
every subject of secular study, he is likely to be most successful and 
enthusiastic as a teacher who devotes thereto his whole attention, and 
does not divert twenty-five, thirty, or fifty per cent. of it to controver- 
sial theology, that most disturbing and most profitless of all the occupa- 
tions of man’s mind. What is desirable in every teacher is devotion to the 
subject that he teaches. The less he spends his time in bolting theologic 
bran, the moro will he be able to give all the real strength and aptitude 
of his mind to effective mastery of the ground over which he is ap- 
pointed guide.” 

‘¢ Bolting theologic bran,”—such is the elegant language applied 
by the Examiner to the highest philosophical studies, whether they 
result, be it remembered, either in the establishing or destroying 
of a theology,—either in the negative results of the Comtist or 
phenomenal school, or in the positive results of the ontologists. It 
is impossible to apply that brilliant metaphor to the investi- 
gations which profess to construct, unless you also apply 
it to the investigations which profess to destroy the faith 
which strains after the cause of all things. Now, we venture 
to say that our contemporary has almost inverted the truth 
on which all University teaching ought to be based, when it says 
that-the best teachers will be the teachers of most narrowly con- 
centrated interests, who do not devote, as it remarks with diligent 
arithmetical precision, ‘‘ twenty-five, thirty, or fifty per cent.” of 
their energy to the deepest of all subjects. We. say, on the con- 
trary, that the greatest object of all true University culture is to 
produce minds which cannot be content thus to immerse them- 





selves in single and uniform branches of study, which seek to 
grasp the connecting links between the different sciences, to form 
some conception, however incomplete, of the principles which 
underlie all sciences, to study the relations of the different de. 
partments of human knowledge to each other, and the impression 
which they produce as a whole. It is because Oxford culture hag 
done this so much more completely than Cambridge,—and thig 
chiefly because in its devotion to some of the writings of Aristotle 
Oxford has saturated its graduates with the thoughts of one of the 
great thinkers of all ages,—that Oxford men have recently left 
so much greater a mark upon their age than Cambridge men, 
But it is not by Oxford or Cambridge that we now judge, 
Wherever you find an original teacher of any subject, you are 
almost certain to find also a man who has travelled far beyond hig 
subject in search of a scientia scientiarum, and very probably who 
is better known in the world at large for his larger speculations 
than for his less. Take the most successful teacher University 
College itself has ever had,—Professor de Morgan. You could 
not easily discover a department of thought more strictly isolated 
in itself, and more often given up to men of but a single faculty 
of mind, than mathematics. Yet Professor de Morgan hag 
gained his eminence in great measure by pursuing the logic of 
mathematical processes into neighbouring fields, by his great work on 
‘* Formal Logic,” by his acute and striking essay on the Scholastic 
Metaphysics and their relation to the science of our modern age,— 
by tracking the theory of probabilities into the field of psychology, 
by showing how narrow are the principles on which scientific men 
habitually judge of impossibility when they have preconceived 
theories,—in short, by numberless essays going far beyond the 
sphere of mathematics, and not unfrequently into fields in which 
the Examiner would probably only discern machinery for *‘ bolting 
theologic bran.” And we assert without danger of contradiction 
from any of Professor de Morgan’s pupils, that his greatness as a 
teacher is radically bound up with this intellectual necessity for 
a deeper philosophy, a wider discursiveness of thought than the 
study of any one science, or indeed many sciences, could satisfy. 
Precisely the same may be said of the greatest living teachers of 
natural, physical, and physiological science,—Darwin, ‘Tyndall, 
Huxley. It is quite probable-—we think much more than pro- 
bable,—that deriving their scientific clues from one or two rather 
narrowly limited sciences, they are generalizing erroneously in 
pushing the hints they get there into a general philosophy of 
causation. But it is precisely the freshness and force of intellect 
which compels them to do so, the scientific ardour of thought which 
leads Professor Tyndall into his polemic against miracle and his 
philosophy of prayer, which induced Professor Huxley to deliver his 
lay sermon at St. Martin’s Hall, and which has gained for Darwin his 
general philosophic reputation, which make these men so great in 
their own line. Refuse the right to travel into these wider regions of 
thought to any teacher of the narrower sciences and you will simply 
succeed in warning off great thinkers altogether, not in narrow- 
ing them for your petty purposes to one didactic field. What 
would Sir John Herschel’s great treatise on “‘ Natural Philosophy” 
be worth without its wide sweep of teleological, if not theological, 
generalization? Nay, if all these wider fields of thought are to be 
prohibited to the teacher on the plea of intensifying his power, 
why not shut him out from politics also,—an equally dangerous, 
and polemical, and equally human pursuit? What gave Professor 
Key his charm as Professor of Latin so much as the vividness 
with which he threw his eager political sympathies back into 
the old world of Roman statesmanship? What else is the 
great merit of Mr. Grote’s immortal history? Yet if it is the 
greatest merit of a teacher to concentrate his attention on his 
special province, and not divert “twenty-five, thirty, or fifty per 
cent. of it” into the field of religious thought, it should be no less 
fatal to divert it into the equally sectarian and equally contro- 
versial field of political thought. If a University is not to cul- 
tivate the whole mind, but only to teach a number of isolated 
branches of knowledge, there is just as much objection to the 
equally fruitless “ bolting of political bran” (if we are right in 
applying this ‘noble metaphor to the sphere of politics) as to the 
fruitless ‘‘ bolting of theologic bran.” And the Examiner, while 
exhorting professors not to be theologians, would scarcely, we 
suppose, venture to exhort them also not to be politicians. 

Yet the advocates of the narrow principle on which the 
Council of University College have recently acted, are obviously 
drifting towards the adoption of that poor and sterile theory of 
education that aims not at cultivating the whole mind of the 
student, and giving him the widest conceivable intellectual 
horizon, but rather at giving him a technical and_ professional 
familiarity with a variety of accomplishments, such ag the, ancient 
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and modern languages, computation, engineering, the strength of 
materials, and perhaps navigation and the use of the globes. Go 
beyond these into pure science and you immediately arrive, first, 
at the unfortunate polemical necessity for “ bolting ” some sort of 
forbidden “ bran,” and also at that desire for wholeness in our 
knowledge which is the characteristic result of true University 
study. The Examiner's conception of the function of University 
College is the common shrewd, vulgar, conception of giving much 
gound information and no culture. 





CHIEF JUSTICE ERLE. 


E retirement of this distinguished Judge from the Bench 
calls for some more marked notice than a passing reflection 
in a paragraph of news. The highest magistrates of England as 
a body enjoy the truest popularity and the warmest confidence of 
the community. ‘Though appointed usually for political service, 
they have acquired and retained for a long space a distinguished 
reputation for integrity, impartiality, and ability. Few of them 
can lay claim to long descent, yet in this country, where pedigree 
is so much thought of, the people attribute to them a more valu- 
able aristocracy of merit. Even to the class whom they have to 
try is their high character known, and bitter are the complaints by 
the burglar or the garotter if, owing to the stress of public business 
at the assizes, he is assigned to a volunteer serjeant or Queen’s 
Counsel to try. Yet to those who see this eminent band of men 
more closely, to those who practise in and administer the law under 
their guidance, there are visible, great varieties of excellence, many 
degrees of higher and inferior quality. Here and there are to be 
found one or two whom tie fortunate accident of a seat in Parlia- 
ment and blind voting for political party have raised over the 
heads of vastly superior men. Such a creature of accident will 
always be found to be confident.in his capacity, ignorant of his 
shortcoming. ‘The murmurs and criticism of the inner circle at 
his incompetency rarely reach him, and still more rarely the world 
at large. Another will be found to cling for repose tenaciously to 
a post which demands labour and wakefulness, and long after his 
powers have faded amid the muttered reproaches of the profession 
remains, obstinate to dim the lustre and memory of his earlier 
career. Another will be detected by the discriminating more 
mindful of catching the breeze of political or sectarian popularity 
than the approval of the silent and thoughtful for a firm discharge 
of impartial duty. 
It is with no intention to carp at or to shake public confidence 
in the illustrious Order that.we make this prelude. It seems to 
be naturally part of that searching national self-examination, 
which is the highest duty of the press, to lay these matters bare 
for the verdict of the nation. To prevent its coming to be regarded 
as the due course of things that incompetency,. provided it be 
Parliamentary, should mount the ‘highest tribunals, to insist on 
efficiency in those who sit there long, to require the firm hold of 
the balance amid stormy public excitement, these are our objects, 
and must vindicate us from the censures of those who are always 
ready to assert that pointing out a few faults is the denial of any 
excellence. » We feel that a sketch, if we could draw it adequately, 
of Chief Justice Erle’s character and career, not in gross partiality, 
not in jndiscriminate praise, will by example and comparison of 
high poWers make those. who aspire to the judgment seat less 
presumptious, will make Englishmen see what qualities a judge 
should pgssess, and resolve not to allow claims on party to be paid 
at the expense of the nation. At the Bar, the Mr. Erle of those 
days, endowed with a commanding person and a pleasing, deter- 
mined, though almost rustic countenance, was distinguished for 
power of concentrative application and earnestness. He was not 
of the class of advocates who could be ,equally efficient in a good 
or a bad cause. When he believed in a client’s right none could 
be more convincing. His speech was logical, clear, and fluent, 
never couched in ornate phrases or studied rhetoric. But when 
his feelings were enlisted he could command those of his hearers. 
Then he rose to a very forcible though homely eloquence, that 
spoke to the hearts of all, educated or not. Through the toilsome 
avenue of Sessions’ practice he attained to the front ranks of the 
Bar. The competitor of Wilde and Follett, in argument or at 
Nisi Prius, his services were always in demand, yet by his conduct 
he protested against the course which has disgraced so many, and 
refused such retainers as he knew he could not himself attend to. 
He entered Parliament for the City of Oxford in 1837, and 
showed himself there so honest and thoughtful an advocate of 
Liberal views that he won the approbation of both sides of the 
House ; and Sir Robert Peel, with the warm approval of his own 
adherents, procured from his Chancellor in 1844 the appointment 





as judge, of a political opponent. One of Mr. Erle's latest efforts 
at the Bar was his powerful reply in the cases of the Bank forgeries 
upon the circumstantial evidence against Mr. Barber. The cen- 
viction which followed has, upon explanation of that evidence, 
happily been reversed. Sir Frederick Pollock had been, while 
conducting the case for the Crown, himself promoted, so that the 
task devolved on Mr. Erle of continuing it. 

His first judicial appointment was to the Common Pleas, 
but shortly afterwards, on a vacancy occurring two years 
after in the Queen’s Bench, he was removed to that Court. 
His distinguishing characteristics as a judge were patience, 
modesty, gentleness, and inflexibility even to obstinacy. In 
criminal Courts all the first three qualities were constantly shown. 
But upon a verdict of guilty the last and a shade of sad sternness 
distinguished him. His sentences were or seemed usually more 
severe, perhaps because more uniform with the class of offence, 
than those of his brethren. As a subordinate judge he well main- 
tained an independence against the powerful judicial capacity and 
overbearing character of his chief, Lord Campbell, and was by the 
Court of Appeal repeatedly supported in his single opinion against 
those of his brethren of the Queen’s Bench. Several peculiar 
views made themselves apparent in his judicial career, and 
sometimes were indulged to become crotchets. He threw 
the weight of his earnest character and powerful reason- 
ing into the scale on the side of all railway and insurance 
companies, conceiving with much truth that they were, as he said, 
cruelly plundered. He struggled hard with juries, sometimes 
perhaps against justice, oftener with, in all cases of speculative 
actions for false imprisonment and wrongs partaking of the nature 
of accident. No word ad captandum at any time fell from his 
lips. Ever on the watch against his own warm feelings, he some- 
times too keenly fought against the promptings of the heart in 
defence of the judgment. This characteristic of mastery over him - 
self was one of his noble qualities. How many struggle for it, 
how few attain it! His must indeed have been a struggle. 
Naturally sensitive and irritable, he always distrusted the first 
words which such qualities prompt. Often have we seen the 
kindly, beaming, earnest face flush crimson at some unworthy 
argument, some detection of wroug in the client, or some indica- 
tion of arrogance in the advocate. The head suddenly.thrown 
forward, the lips opened, the impulse to speak manifest, yet 
we have seen him check himself, the colour as. rapidly 
leave his cheek, the murmur on the lips seem to die away, 
and the eyes turn for a moment to some distraction to. aid 
him in his self-restraint.. The secret of this power,he once 
disclosed as the result of self-examination. To an, advocate who 
had been rude, overbearing, and wearisome before him, Mr. 
Justice Erle once said, “‘Mr. ——, I have sometimes in my past 
life, when reviewing the events of the day in my calmer moments, 
felt that I have been pertinacious, obstinate, and presumptuous; I 
don’t know whether the same thing ever occurred to you, Mr. 
——.” Naturally shy, the same process of reflection made him 
overcome that defect which would have marred the usefulness of his 
great powers. By the side of Lord Campbell he frequently came 
to the rescue of an overawed junior thus,—‘‘ If [ understand your 
argument, itis,” &c. When this was once gratefully acknowledged 
to him he said, ‘‘ Well, I remember, as a young man myself, when 
Lord Tenterden, who was rather rough in manner, presided, old 
Justice Bayley used frequently to help a young man in that way.” 

It was by the acclamation of the profession he was raised to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas in 1859. Here his un- 
wearied assiduity, his graceful kindness, his uncommon power of 
seizing and re-stating the point and the argument, his sound com- 
mon sense and knowledge of the affairs of the world, mainly con- 
tributed to procure for the Court the fame which it now enjoys. 

His loss is scarcely yet appreciated in Westminster Hall. Many 
revere him, but the many look at his more showy qualities, and 
comparing these with others they have witnessed, give him spar- 
ing praise. Struggling in a painful contest for prizes, many are 
more studious to cultivate the qualities which ‘ pay,” to use their 
own language, than to recognize and develop virtues which are 
not so showy, and which may be conscientious obstacles to 
their rapid progress. Qn such as these, we fear, the rare example 
of this grand old man’s nobility of soul will be thrown away, un- 
less our public teachers, disregarding its modesty in the public 
needs, bring it forth to the public gaze of the honest and vir- 
tuous, who may with their hearty and expressed admiration 
assert its fit place in a nation’s esteem. So, shall those be en- 
couraged who follow in his steps humbly, but enduringly, even 
though hopeless of distinction; while,,the meaner sort may, 
by the brightness of his fame, be brought to think that it may 
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“pay ” to imitate him likewise. He has left the judgment seat | institutions, which may have lingered on in isolated existence 


in his seventy-fourth year, but before his powers, mental or 
bodily, have to outward appearance decayed. No one ever saw 
him close his eyes in drowsiness on the bench, and a guerrilla 
watchfulness distinguished his attention to arguments to the last. 
He still dares mount and master the most spirited horse. One 
thing he could not and would not seek to master—his conscience. 
Some inner warning, no mere desire of ease, bade him retire. 
Perhaps those debates on Irish and allusions recently to English 
Judges who wore out the world’s patience, urged him. It 
matters not why, but he has gone from the scene of his best years, 
the just, fearless, and able judge, the courteous and refined gen- 
tleman, the merciful and pitying man. May we obtrude upon his 
private life thus far ?—his charity was munificent and secret, doing 
deeds of gentle succour with tenderness, but shrinking from the 
thanks of the grateful. For him let the laurels of public approval 
be woven, for him let a nation’s gratitude be expressed by a 
unanimous press. To have done his duty will be his comfort, but 
the applause of his countrymen, well earned, will be prized by 
him beyond patents of nobility. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XII.—Tue West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN :— 
UNDER THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


TPUILE history of the events by which Roman Britain passed into 

Anglo-Saxon England is, as we have seen, wrapt in impene- 
trable obscurity ; nor is it much more easy, in the absence of reli- 
able details, to gain any idea of the extent to which Teutonic and 
Scandinavian influences displaced or became blended with Romano- 
Keltic civilization. Sir Francis Palgrave was disposed to assign 
to the forms as well as the spirit of the Roman organization a much 
more permanent existence down to the middle ages of our history, 
than the writers who look to the Anglo-Saxon usages as the root 
of our English social system are at all disposed toadmit. Perhaps 
the fate of Roman institutions in Britain was somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Roman buildings in the island, when it passed 
into the possession of a race alien in their habits as well as inferior 
iu the superficial refinements of life. In many cases they crumbled 
away rather from the effect of neglect than of aggressive violence. 
They had become unnecessary and incongruous, and therefore 
fell into gradual disuse and oblivion, just as the Roman towns, 
abandoned by the Romanized Britons, as we learn from Gildas, 
in the panic of the first successful invasion, and not in most 
cases reoccupied, even long after the genius of Ambrosius 
had turned the tide of victory, were, except under special 
circumstances, neglected also by the victorious Saxons, as 
unsuited to their habits of life, and left to fall gradually 
under the dominion of nature, and to disappear from sight 
under the accumulation of earth and vegetation. In some 
cases both cities and institutions may have served as occa- 
sional quarries for the new erections of the Anglo-Saxon polity. 
Here and there a conveniently shaped stone or a useful law or cus- 
tom may have been adopted into the new Commonwealth, and here 
and there a graceful arch or a stately city tower may have supplied 
a hint to the Saxon architect, or an office such as that of consuls may 
have suggested the idea and the number of the civic Sheriffs. In 
other cases, again, where the site of the Roman city was important, 
the new town may have arisen among or near its stately relics, and 
the two may have gradually blended together in one harmonious 
whole ; or where this was impossible, the later town may have risen 
on the foundations of the earlier—more or less affected in its shape 
and arrangements by the dispositions of its predecessor. So among 
institutions, some may have been so essential to the existence of 
society as to recommend themselves to the respect of the new 
comers, and be merely moulded by them to their own special 
purposes, and to an accordance with their somewhat different 
modes of life. As a matter of fact, we know that many 
Roman towns have disappeared beneath the soil, for the spade of 
the antiquary or the railroad navvy is constantly bringing their 
foundations to light. We know also these disinterments take 
place in sites not now occupied by citizens, as well as in the heart 
of some of our modern towns, or in their immediate vicinity. 
Again, we have hardly a record of the destruction or occupation 
of these older cities to guide us as to their treatment. One only we 
hear of as having been taken by storm and destroyed. We know 
also that the remains of several of them continued in a sufficiently 
perfect condition to excite the admiration of our medizval writers, 
and probably to supply much of the framework of the fabulous 
glories of King Arthur and his Court which had their birth in 
that age. Somewhat similar may have been the fate of Roman 


side by side with Saxon laws and usages, exciting the wonder 
or speculation of the men of a later generation, but becom- 
ing more and more obsolete, and more and more disregarded. 

A more important point, however, than any question respecting 
the origin of particular civic institutions is, whether the idea of 
civic life itself was not first impressed on the Saxon mind by the 
remains of civic magnificence and civic organization which th 
found among the conquered Britons. They may indeed have 
built up their new civic life under somewhat different conditions, 
Yet if, but for the examples lying before them, they might have 
continued for an indefinitely long time the strictly agricultural 
people that antiquaries tell us (perhaps somewhat too positively) 
they were when they arrived in Britain, then the influence 
of the conquered Britons over their conquerors and the Roman 
lineage of one of the most salient of our modern social features must 
be at once conceded to a large extent. The question, at any rate, 
is an interesting one, how far the civic life of Saxon England wag 
the natural growth of Saxon modes of life in a fuller develop- 
ment, and how far an inheritance on which they entered when 
they established themselves on the soil of Britain. It is rather 
curious in this connection to see how much antiquaries are at 
variance with one another as to the distribution of the conquered 
and conquering populations after the establishment of the new 
state of society. Some (such as Palgrave) tell us that we must 
look for the Britons in the mass of the cultivators of the soil—the 
ceorls of the Saxon system ; while others, on the contrary, guided 
by their notions of the purely agricultural character of the 
Saxons, assign the towns and cities as the probable residence 
of the conquered natives. Neither of these theories has, as 
far as we can see, any other basis than plausible conjecture and in- 
geniousinference. We have no evidence for or against the return of 
the Britons to the cities and towns which they had deserted during 
the war, and the distinction implied in such laws as those of Ine 
of the West Saxons between the Wealas and the other classes of 
proprietors and labourers, seems to us to indicate a state of society 
in that part of the island at that epoch, i.e., immediately after the 
Saxon conquest, in which Saxons and Britons were distinguished 
by their race rather than their occupations, and in which they 
still formed a distinct and not overwhelming proportion of the 
agricultural population. And this was in a part of the island to 
which King Alfred in his Will applies the distinctive epithet of 
the ‘‘ Wealcyming,” the district of the Wealas or Britons, and in 
which therefore we might expect to find this distinction of occu- 
pation and preponderance of numbers, if it existed anywhere in 
Britain. Our own conjecture (and we lay no further stress on it) 
would be that the return of the conquered Britons to the cities 
must have been determined by the particular circumstances of 
each case. ‘They could not have returned, as a general rule, or we 
should not have had the utter desertion which undoubtedly took place 
of so many old towns; unless, indeed, we explain this by a more 
complete extermination of the Britons than the advocates of this 
theory will admit. The British cities which had a second life 
under the Saxons were those in the most commanding and im- 
portant positions. It is scarcely likely under such circumstances 
that the Saxons would allow the conquered natives to reoccupy them, 
to the exclusion of the conquering race; nor have we any trace of 
an intermission of any length in the civic life of these cities after the 
Saxon conquest. They reappear almost immediately in history as 
Saxon burghs. The Saxons indeed would be forced by the necessi-- 
ties of their position to embrace to a certain extent a civic life, unless 
they destroyed altogether these old strong positions of Roman 
Britain ; and this we know they did not. ‘They would occupy and 
convert to their own use this class of cities, and the relics of the old 
British urban population would gradually collect again in these 
places of safety, glad to escape from the now uncivilized and un- 
congenial life of the country districts whither they had fled; but 
there would be many Britons whose life had never been urban, and 
who would continue in their old agricultural or pastoral pursuits. 
among the new occupiers. ‘The British landowner would also as a 
rule find more chance of preserving his social position and influence 
in the rural districts than in the Saxonized towns. On the other 
hand, the Saxons who were compelled to become dwellers in towns 
would soon set the fashion to their country relatives, and (by some 
such process as that which we have set forth, on Mr. Kemble’s 
authority, in a former article) a new class of towns would spring up, 
of purely Saxon origin ; but influenced to a greater or less extent, 
according to circumstances, by the example and pattern of the 
older British cities. In these last the remains of the buildings 
themselves, not to speak of the infusion of old British citizens, 





would revive something of the spirit and something of the forms 
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of their earlier existence, greatly modified, no doubt, and overlaid 
by the spirit and customs of the new race. Such, if we might 
indulge in conjecture, seems to us to be the most probable history 
of the metamorphosis of Roman Britain into Saxon England. 

The Province of the West Downs and the Valley of the Severn 
was divided, as we have seen, between the two kingdoms of Wes- 
sex and Mercia. The peculiarities of the social constitution of the 
former kingdom we have already spoken of. We have seen also that 
the relations of the different classes were very similar in thetwo Prin- 
cipalities, distinguished alike from the extremes of democratic Kent 
and aristocratic Northumbria. There was, however, this difference, 

that in Mercia we lack that remarkable class of moderate landed 
proprietors, lesser gentry, in fact, who in Wessex bore the name 
of “six-hundred men,” ranking between the nobles and the 
simple freemen ; and it is into this class that the laws of Wessex 
provide for the admission of the Wealh, or British landowner of a 
certain acreage. Has the non-existence of this class in Mercia any 
connection with the most complete extermination of the natives in 
that district, or with the higher social position of the Romanized 
Britons of the more fashionable districts which formed part of 
Wessex? ‘The land in Mercia at any rate seems to have been held 
either in very large or in very small holdings; a lesser gentry was 
to a great extent wanting, or the gentry were more on one level in 
point of social rank. They, however, were not separated by sucha 
vast interval of social rank from the ceorls or simple freemen as 
in exclusive and landlordly Northumbria, and it is clear from this 
that the mass of the freemen were not a very degraded class in 
this principality any more than in Wessex. Such of the Britons 
as remained in a state of freedom would be included in the class 
of Mercian ceorls, while in the districts belonging to Wessex their 
higher ranks would probably constitute an important element in 
the lesser gentry. 

The principalities of Wessex and Mercia were still disconnected, 
when the Danish invasions broke up the Anglo-Saxon organization 
and overwhelmed in turn all its kingdoms. Dorsetshire became at 
an early period the scene of these new ravages, and thence the 
Northmen penetrated into Wiltshire, which became the great 
battle-field for the existence of Wessex. Here Alfred defended 
the sinking fortunes of his race with desperate determination and 
varying fortune. At the commencement of his reign he fought a 
doubtful battle with rather unfavourable results near Wilton, but 
he continued in the field, and dictated a treaty of evacuation to his 
enemies at the close of 871. In the year 876, however, the struggle 
was renewed, and although again and again repulsed, the North- 
men persevered until they established their winter quarters in 
Chippenham, which was then a Royal residence of the West Saxons. 
The Saxons then became panic-stricken and dispersed, Alfred 
flying to the marshes of Athelney, in Somersetshire. There 
gradually rallying his forces and making occasional sallies, he at 
length emerged, and, at a place probably within the county of 
Wiltshire, gave battle to the Northmen and entirely defeated them 
with great slaughter. So Wessex was saved. Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, which had fallen under the Northman yoke, were 
gradually recovered and united to Wessex. It would appear that 
this Scandinavian occupation and that of the time of Sweyn and 
Canute was not of such a permanent character as to affect materially 
the character of the population of these counties. We do not find 
within their limits those peculiarities of Danish nomenclature which 
we see in the Eastern and Midland counties; and when England, 
about the time of Edward the Confessor, was divided according 
to its laws and customs into three districts, West Seaxnalage, 
Myrcenlage, and Danelage, Worcestershire and Gloucestershire 
were included under the second, and not the third, province. This 
nomenclature is also important, as proving that though united to 

the kingdom of the West Saxons, the peculiar usages and laws of 
the Mercians still remained within these two counties. During the 
reign of Hardicanute also the spirit of the inhabitants of Wor- 
cestershire was signally shown. An insurrection took place in 
Worcester, and two hus-carls, Feader and Thurstan, who had 
been sent to collect the Danegeld, were slain by the populace in a 
tower of the Minster, to which they had fled for refuge. After a | 
lapse of six months an army was sent against the insurgents, under | 


Seaxnalage. 

| During the later Danish invasions Wiltshire was again espe- 
cially the theatre of the great struggle; Wilton and Sarum were 
plundered by King Sweyn in 1003, and in 1006 the Saxons ex- 
| perienced a severe defeat at Kennet, and had to pay the Danegeld 
‘tribute. The same county and Dorsetshire were the battle-field 
| of Edmund Ironside and Canute, the Dane suffering a great 
| defeat in the former county, which compelled him to retreat to 
Winchester. Being reinforced, however, Canute again advanced 
into Wiltshire, and besieging Sarum with one part of his forces 
with the other portion marched to Sherston, on the north-western 
verge of the county, where an obstinate battle of two days’ dura- 
tion ensued, with doubtful result. On the third day, however, 
Canute, without renewing the contest, retreated to London. In 
the period of the restored Saxon monarchy which followed the 
termination of the Danish sway, the counties of Somerset and Glou- 
cester formed part of an earldom which was bestowed on Sweyn, 
one of Godwin’s sons, while Godwin himself held the remainder of 
Wessex. Worcester belonged to the Earldom of Mercia, which was 
under the rival family of Earl Leofric. During this period the counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester were especially exposed to the invasions 
of the Welsh, and expeditions against that indomitable people 
constitute a great part of the local history of this district, and 
not improbably largely supplied materials for the later apocryphal 
fictions of the achievements of King Arthur in that part of the 
island. In one of these expeditions Earl Sweyn committed the 
outrage which led to his banishment, and the division of his 
earldom between his brother Harold and Biorn the Dane. 
Sweyn afterwards soliciting his pardon and the restitution of his 
lands, Earls Harold and Biorn opposed him in the latter request, 
and in revenge Sweyn treacherously seized Biorn, carried him on 
board a ship, and conveying him to Dartmouth, there murdered 
him. Sweyn, outlawed, retired to Bruges, but returned the next 
year, and was pardoned, at the request, it is said, of Ealdred, 
Bishop of Worcester. ‘This Bishop seems to have taken a consider- 
able lead in the government of Worcestershire and Herefordshire, 
for an Irish pirate fleet of thirty-six ships entering the mouth of 
the Severn, and aided by the Welsh prince, Griffith, crossing the 
Wye and ravaging the adjoining country, the Bishop gathered 
men from those two counties, but was put to flight by the com- 
bined Welsh and Irish. The subsequent banishment of Earl 
Godwin and his sons threw their possessions into the hands of 
King Edward's Norman favourites. The banished sons of God- 
win ravaged without any scruple the territories which had 
formerly owned their sway, but their restoration to favour soon 
followed. Sweyn died on his return from a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, which he had undertaken on account of his murder of 
Biorn. On the death of Godwin his earldom was bestowed on 
Harold, who gave up his own (of East Anglia) to Zlfgar, the son 
of Earl Leofric. Earl Harold had work enough to fully occupy 
him in the northern part of his possessions. The Welsh had burst 
into England, and penetrated as far as Gloucester. Here Harold 
defeated them, and set the head of Rys, brother of Prince Griffith, 
over the gates of that city. The same year the Welsh retaliated 
in a ferocious manner on the earldom of Leofric. A short struggle 
ensued between Harold and -Elfgar, the latter being driven into 
rebellion and exile, and ravaging Herefordshire in junction with 
the Welsh, till compelled to withdraw by the advance of Harold 
with a large army from Gloucester. A reconciliation followed, 
and /Elfgar was restored to his earldom. Another struggle with 

the Welsh ensued the next year, in which Harold and Bishop 

Ealdred co-operated with Earl Leofric. The death, however, of 
the latter Earl (the husband of the celebrated Godiva) soon led 

to new complications. - Elfgar succeeded his father in the Earl- 

dom of Mercia, but in the following year was again banished, and 

again found refuge and avengers in the Welsh, and aid from a 

fleet of Norwegians. But -Elfgar soon made his peace. At this 

time Ealdred, the active Bishop of Worcester, was raised to the 


| ates and Gloucestershire) was included within the West 
| 

















See of York. 2lfgar dying, his son Edwia succeeded him 
in the Earldom of Mercia, while his daughter married Griffith of 
Wales, with whom Harold continued to wage warfare with great 


the command of Earls Leofric, of Mercia, Godwin, of the West | success, obliging the Welsh to depose their prince and promise to 
Saxons, Siward, of Northumbria, Thor, of the Midile Angles, | pay tribute to King Edward. On this occasion, after driving 


and Roni, of the Magesaetas, the special Earl of the Worcester- | 
Shire people. The county was ravaged for four days, and on the 
fifth the city of Worcester was burnt, at the instigation, it is said, 
of the priest (Elfric, whom the inhabitants had rejected for their 
bishop. ‘The people owed their lives, some to flight, others to 
& position favourable for defence on an island called Beverege, 
in the Severn.” The remainder of our Province (beyond Wor- 











them into the fastnesses of Snowdon, Harold sailed with his fleet 
from Bristol and made a circuit of the whole coast of Wales. 
Griffith was soon after murdered by his late subjects. 
after this victory made an ordinance that every Welshman who 
appeared in arms on the English side of Offa’s Dyke should be 
liable to have his right hand cut off. 
repeal of the law against the intermarriage of the two races. 


Harold 


Ile, however, obtained the 
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Such were the achievements by which Harold gained that hold on 
the English mind which enabled him to mount the throne on the 
death of Edward the Confessor. 








BROADWAY PAST AND PRESENT. 

[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, November 16, 1866. 
I sat last evening, at a great dinner, between an English gentle- 
man who, having fallen a victim to the charms of a Yankee girl, 
went to reside in Canada, where he soon received an important 
post in the Government, and one of my own countrymen, just 
returned from a year’s visit to Europe. The latter, a man of the 
highest social and intellectual culture, told me how glad he was 
to get home again; a gratification which I continually hear ex- 
pressed by people of his sort, although I read in the pages of Mr. 
Sala and other British travellers, that ‘‘ Americans” who have 
once acquired culture ‘‘ by a residence in Europe” dread the re- 
turn to their native land. My friend added to his expression of 
pleasure, ‘‘and you can get anything you want, and that can be 
had for money, in Broadway.” The Englishman said, as we 
looked over the room where three hundred gentlemen were at table 
(it wasbeforetheentry of the army of white-jacketed negro waiters), 
‘Well, this is quite like London. You might almost fancy your- 
self at dinner in Guildhall. But it is not so outside. I have 
lived here long enough to find out that New York is the most un- 
American city in the States. But still it is the most peculiar, the 
most interesting. There is not in the world another street like 
Broadway.” Thus it is with both native and foreigner. When 
thinking of ‘‘the States,” the mind of the former, from his own 
home, turns next, and that of the latter turns first, to Broadway. 
The reason of this prominence of one street is merely that from its 
‘ position, and from the configuration of the city through which it 
runs, Broadway is, and for more than a generation has been, the 
place where everything that is buyable in the country can be 
bought, and where everybody, whether ‘‘ anybody” or not, can at 
some time be seen. And it is a fact worth noticing that the very 
name of the street isa shibboleth. Europeans almost always until 
after much teaching call it ‘‘the Broadway.” I have even seen 
it recently thus given in the imprint of a publisher who has a house 
in New York as well asin London. This isas if a man were to 
speak of ‘‘the Pall Mall.” We say ‘‘ Broadway and the Bowery,” 
as you say “Pall Mall and the Strand.” And foreigners 
who have learned to drop the article will accent the first or 
the last syllable of the word, calling it Broadway, or some 
Broadway, which is also sometimes done by people who make 
their first appearance here from the remote rural districts of the 
Eastern, and particularly of the Southern States. It is rarely, 
except among ‘‘ Americans ” who do not belong to either of the 
classes just named, that one hears uttered lightly, and with uncon- 
scious ease, the full spondaic, Broad-way. 

Broadway, straight as an arrow, pierces like an arrow the city 
lengthwise for two miles and a half, from its southernmost and 
seaward point at the Battery to Union Square. There the real 
Broadway ends, although a street, formerly the old Bloomingdale 
Road, which issues from the other side of the square, turning west- 
ward, and running the whole length of the long narrow island, 
has received the name of Broadway, and makes much of its ficti- 
tious title. But all the peculiar characteristics of Broadway stop 
at Union Square. Up to that point it is, and must always be— 
beyond that point it is not, and can never be—the one great 
thoroughfare of the whole city. From that line thirteen broad 
avenues run straight through the city, and into these the travel 
from Broadway and the Bowery, which unite at Union Square, is 
diverted. Broadway, more than any other street, more than any 
other place or thing we have, marksand exhibits the change and swift 
progress which are regarded as the peculiar characteristics of this 
country. Only thirty years ago, at its southern extremity, around 
the Battery and the Bowling Green, where was once a leaden statue 
of King George, which was one day melted down and shot at King 
George’s soldiers, stood the houses of ‘‘ the best society” of the 
town. They stand there still, but given over to business or base uses. 
The Battery, which was a small water-side park, bright with 
green-sward and shaded with noble elms, and which I have seen 
afternoon after afternoon gaily filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
is now a howling wilderness without a blade of grass, its trees 
perishing, given over to the roughest of roughs and to the lowest 
class of emigrants. ‘Then Broadway was a street of dwelling- 
houses and churches and shops. It was used as a promenade, and 
ladies very rarely walked above Houston Street, a point now a 
mile and a half below the most fashionable residences in the city. 





Then, also, around St. John’s Park, a beautifully wooded square 
on the west side of the lower part of the city, there were 
some of the finest dwelling-houses in town, which were occupied 
as family residences by the most cultivated and respected people, 
The park or square was a private enclosure, and, like the people 
who lived around it, rigidly exclusive. The bloom is yet upon 
the cheeks of women who have trundled hoops and skipped the 
rope in that jealously guarded enclosure; and yet for years the 
neighbourhood has been in the possession of cheap boarding-house- 
keepers and other far less reputable people, and now even they are 
to be driven out; for the square itself has been sold for a railway 
station and depét, and the whole neighbourhood will soon be filled 
with warehouses. Only a few years since, about three-quarters of 
a mile up Broadway, on the corner of Park Place, a little street 
about three hundred yards long, stood the residence of Philip 
Hone, Mayor of New York, when gentlemen might hold city 
offices and no one be surprised, and at the end of this street, which 
itself was filled with the most respectable family residences, was 
Columbia College, dating from colonial days, and once named 
King’s College, with a green around it, and fine old trees 
of enormous size. Now, the green, the trees, and the college, 
have vanished ; Park Place has been carried through to the river, 
and the locality is white with huge marble warehouses, which 
stretch so far around on all sides that a stranger would find it 
difficult to believe that there had been a dwelling-house, much 
more a college, within half a mile of it in the present century. 
Yet a mile farther up town there was built by a wealthy merchant 
about twenty years ago a large and very substantial granite house, 
which he intended for a family residence for his children and his 
children’s children ; and he had gone so far up for his site that he 
plainly thought they would not be disturbed in their enjoyment 
of the home which he had made for them at so great cost. But for 
more than ten years the place has been uninhabitable as a private 
residence, and after having been given over to menageries, human 
and otherwise, is now occupied by Mr. Barnum’s Museum. The 
rapidity with which changes have taken place in Broadway 
and the streets in its vicinity cannot be appreciated except 
by a resident of New York, and during an observation 
extending through many years. A short time ago I passed 
in Church Street, which runs next and parallel to Broadway in 
its lower part, a house which, from its peculiar architecture, 
I knew was built not more than forty-five years ago, and was 
then one of the finest houses in the city. Now, that street has 
for twenty-five years, at least, been one in which no decent woman 
could live with self-respect. As the house was open and appa- 
rently deserted, I, indulging a love of prowling in odd nooks and 
corners, entered and went through it. The walls of the apart- 
ments on the principal floor had been painted with beautiful and 
elaborate designs in oil colours. Upon these there were traces of 
all manner of base uses; and from the solid mahogany doors the 
panels had been cut out and replaced by ground glass, on which 
the signs of the ‘‘ vendors of quack medicines” of the vilest kind 
were painted. ‘Those men had succeeded the abandoned women 
who had seized upon it in its first decadence. But soon the quacks 
themselves were driven out, and for years it was occupied by 
negroes of the lowest class; and within the past few months it 
has been pulled down, and one of a long row of stone stores stands 
upon its site. It would be tedious were I to follow the Broad- 
way quarter through its changes for the whole length of the street. 
Shops or places of low dissipation have displaced dwelling-houses, 
aud wholesale stores or warehouses the shops with such rapidity that 
even we ourselves have not been able to keep the run of the changes. 
So suddenly have the retail dealers been replaced by wholesale 
dealers in the lower half of Broadway itself, that to secure them- 
selves against the annoyance of people coming in to make small 
purchases, most of the latter have put little signs on their glass 
doors or in their windows, with the warning, ‘‘ No Goods Sold at 
Retail.” Union Square itself, at the upper end of Broadway 
proper, was handsomely laid out and built up with fine family 
mansions that still have the gloss of newness on them. ‘The most 
luxurious of them all is now occupied as a French restaurant, and 
on another I lately saw a huge bill announcing that it was to be 
let for business purposes. 

By those who do not know all the facts, these rapid changes 
might not unreasonably be regarded as the manifestation of a 
national characteristic. Such a conclusion would be erroneous. 
They are merely the result of circumstances which can neither be 
controlled nor modified. Our people, even in New York, are so 
far from being ready and willing to leave their old homes for new 
ones, that with an enduring tenacity that has in it something 
tender and almost heroic, they cling to them until they can no 
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longer deceive themselves with the notion that they are living 
with a semblance of convenience, comfort, or decency. I have 
known families—many of them—remain in their houses, from mere 
love of the home where their children were born, years after the 
accumulation of nuisances, moral and physical, around them, aud 
the great distance at which they found themselves from their 
acquaintances, had left them in a kind of social exile. I can 
even now point out instances of this kind to any doubting 
foreigner who finds it hard to believe that “ Americans” are not 
nomadic. These changes cannot be avoided. Trade pushes its 
way resistlessly up town and hugs the Broadway line. Some 
idea of the changes which have taken place from this cause within 
twenty years may be formed from the following statement, made 
to me last evening by the American gentleman to whom I 
have above referred. Te said that just twenty years ago his 
father told him that he had leased a lot of land on Broad- 
way for twenty-one years at a yearly rent of 800 dollars, 
and that he thought he had done well. The son said that he 
thought 900 dollars might have been got for so long a lease, as 
property was improving. ‘ No,” said the father, “ 800 is all that 
any one can afford to pay.” “ And now,” said my friend to me, 
‘there is a store upon that lot that rents for 35,000 dollars a 
year.” What aversion to change can resist the power of which 
that fact is an exponent? The very churches are obliged to yield 
to it. ‘They become useless for lack of people to attend them, 
and so they are sold and taken down. One substantial stone 
Presbyterian church was so much loved by its congregation that 
it was carried stone by stone a mile and a half up town, and built 
up again, with all its old internal decorations and furniture. It 
looked like the feat of one of Aladdin’s genii. Vain attempt to 
escape the inevitable? In a few years it had to be abandoned, 
and was sold to the Roman Catholics. Another church, a massive 
granite building, built about twenty-five years ago, in the very 
uppermost part of Broadway, after being abandoned by its congre- 
gation, sold, and used as a lecture-room, is now a theatre. A flimsy 
facade of nameless architecture has been run up in front to the 
roof, but above this gaudy sham rises the square gray battle- 
mented tower, in most incongruous solemnity. 

Broadway is always full, and from eight to ten in the morning 
and from four to six in the evening it is thronged. In the morn- 
ing the throng moves down, and in the evening up. The current 
is so broad and strong that to move against it is difficult. ‘The 
street, however, is given up to trade. Nolongera promenade, it is 
a mere business thoroughfare. The gaily dressed women who appear 
in it in the early afternoon are not representatives of the better 
part of the community. Gently bred women enter Broadway on 
foot, or in carriage only as a mere passage-way to its shops, and 
then they dress as soberly as possible; and the staid and respect- 
able of the uncultivated classes have no time for strolling. All of 
what may be called the social character of Broadway, which 
once gave it a certain charm, has gone for ever; but it is 
still the great avenue through which the whole population of 
this country passes to and fro without ceasing. ‘There is a 
stretch of about three hundred yards in its lower part, upon 
which all the omnibus lines, and street railways, and avenues to 
the ferries converge, and which is known as the Fulton-Street 
crossing. In this part of Broadway are concentrated the passage 
and the traffic of the whole metropolitan district, which contains a 
million and a half of people. 

Broadway, and the Broadway region, form a very small part of 
the city ; and it is a fact of much import that the changes which 
are regarded as characteristic of ‘‘ America” take place even in 
New York only in that region. The city is built up rapidly else- 
where, but it is not pulled down again. In the Bowery and the 





| repeated, with the object of afterwards detracting from the result. 
| I think it will be found that the Secretary refused to mention any 


given number, as it wholly depended on the weather. He very 
unwisely permitted the exaggeration to pass uncontradicted. 

2. I expected from my own calculation not more than 20,000. 
| The truth is, that the affair was almost entirely the work of one 
| knot of the Reform leaders alone. The ‘“ League” was repre- 
| sented, but nothing like its organization was called into play. 
| This arose not from the slightest divergence in policy, but it so 
| happened that this was not a combined effort. 
| 3. When has London seen even 23,000 men march through its 
| streets in one body? On Easter Monday (a real holiday), with 
all the efforts of an organized machinery and the inducement of 
a very lively day’s work, out of the entire middle-class population 
of the metropolitan counties not more than 20,000 men can be 
put in line, though the uniform affords so great a check on strag- 
gling. Yet this review is always considered, and in a great 
measure is, the middle-class annual demonstration. In all such 
people’s gatherings the paper army is about five or ten times the 
marching army. For one who goes there are five who mean to go 
and do not. 

4. Though far from thinking the demonstration very wonderful, 
the feat of getting so many undisciplined masses, marching 
together for the first time, out of the Park, and at a pace very 
unusual even to drilled troops, seems to me inexplicable. Either 
the tales we are told of the difficulty of manoeuvring troops in 
narrow enclosures are all nonsense, or the Trades’ Unionists are the 
most dashing light infantry in the world, or Mr. Potter is an un- 
conscious military genius of the true Napoleonic order. I know 
not which of the three is the most improbable, but one of the 
three must be true. From my knowledge of the Unions, I feel 
confident that 99 per cent. were really journeymen, and that the 
men marched under the flag of their own society, both of which 
I heard denied. Opinions will differ immensely as to the physical 
character of the men. For myself, I thought it fair. What struck 
me most was a sort of electric French capacity for organic move- 
ment, for which I never before gave Englishmen credit. I have 
always thought street fighting impossible in London, from the 
total absence of the Parisian instinct of improvizing armies. I am 
not so sure now that a London mob could not storm a Bastille. 
But then, of course, they have not got one to storm.—I am 
yours, &c., Freperic Harrison. 

MR. MARTINEAU AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

(To tue Eprror or THe * SPectTator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Friend of the College,” deserves 
much credit for the liberality of his admissions. He says, and his 
words are worthy to be repeated, ‘“‘ Nothing could be baser in a 
College instituted to give education to those who were excluded 
from Oxford and Cambridge on account of their religious opinions, 
than to yield to the popular prejudice against a particular creed 
from a fear of their classes falling off. Nothing could be more 
pitiful than to announce themselves ready to shelter heretical 
opinions so long as they were not notorious, but afraid to do so 
when they were conspicuous to the world. Nothing could be more 
stupid than to be tender of the prejudices of narrow-minded 
| people, whom the College has offended mortally from the begin- 

ning, and to disregard the feelings of Liberals of every shade, by 
whose favour the College is supported, and of the Unitarians 
themselves.” 

This is strong language, and the case against the majority of 
| the Council seems to be complete. But no! ‘This Friend of the 
| College” has in reserve an argument so strong as to upset all 

that has gone before. He says, ‘‘ Where all sects meet it is im- 








Bowery quarter, half the city, and on the west side beyond the portant to preserve a balance among them. If any one sect began 
Broadway quarter, a full quarter of the city, change is almost | to preponderate in the College it would end by monopolizing it.” 
unknown. But these parts of the town, it would seem, are never | Unfortunately, he does not even attempt to show by what means 
seen by travellers, and, indeed, they are almost an unknown | a balance is to be preserved among the sects. ‘The good old plan 
country to New Yorkers who do not live in them. They will of appointing the best man, irrespectively of his sect, no longer 
furnish me the subject of another letter. A YANKEE. | suffices. A man of unusual eminence, known to belong to one or 
= l other sect, no matter which, happens to be elected to a professor- 
onion , i e |ship. At once the equilibrium is disturbed. “ Members of other. 

” THE =m H OF eeu pinta! ' sects would soon begin to find themselves strangers, and would drop 
' [fo rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” off.” Nothing, accordingly, ought to be so fatal to a candidate as 
Sir,—As the true value of the Workmen's Procession can perhaps | eminence, for precisely in that proportion would the scale be over- 





only be ascertained by a comparison of many views, I venture weighted in favour of the sect to which he belongs. But, further, 
to send y ou mine, | What is meant by maintaining the balance among the sects? Does it 

1. I think it will be found that the promoters never asserted mean that an exact numerical proportion is to be observed among 
that they would bring up 200,000 men, but they told Sir R. the numerous sects; that all sects shall have an equal number of 
Mayne that they represented societies amounting to that number | professors in the Senate ? Suppose that this proportion has been 
—a very different thing. The number 200,000 was industriously | arrived at. A vacancy occurs, and the most eligible candidate is 
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a Baptist, not tainted, we will say, with eminence. But the late 
Professor was a Methodist. To appoint as his successor any one 
not a Methodist would disturb the balance, and give dissatisfac- 
tion to this numerous and highly respectable body, by reducing it 
to a position of numerical inferiority. Again, suppose the Chair 
of Mathematics to be vacant, and an Independent to be appointed. 
Soon after a vacancy occurs in the Chair of Classics ; to appoint here 





also an Independent, though he might be decidedly the fittest candi- 
date, would be a gross injustice. The turn of some other sect has | 
come, and its claims to equal treatment must not be ignored. | 
Would each sect thus acquire a vested interest in some one chair? | 
Further still, the various sects have adherents differing greatly | 
in number. Ought the least numerous sect to have an equil | 
number of professors with that most numerous? Or ought the | 
proportion to be so reckoned, according to numbers, that the 
Church should have, out of a certain number of professors, say, 
eight and three-tenths, while Unitarians should have only one and 
one-tenth professor? But this is not all. The very case 
under consideration shows that quality must be considered 
as well as quantity. The most mischievous friend of the 
majority of the Council cannot say that even allowing for 
the smallness of the sect, there is an undue number of Uni- 
tarian professors in the College. ‘There is, so far as I know, only 
one at present in the Senate. Will the addition of one more to the 
number Unitarianize the College by destroying the “‘ balance among 
the sects?” No. Here ‘‘ eminence” comesin. Mr. Martineau, though 
a Unitarian, is intellectually several men in one. The question 
is thus further complicated. How many inefficient or obscure pro- 
fessors are equal to one efficient and eminent? Can Mr. de 
Morgan himself work out this problem? Into such a jungle 
of absurdities and contradictions is one betrayed by a single devia- 
tion from the straight line of justice and real impartiality among 
the sects. Besides, what an insult to the various religious bodies 
is implied in the insinuation that if merit prevailed without note 
of sect, Unitarians would inevitably predominate in number, or 
in eminence, or in both, among the professors. In short and in 
fine, I congratulate the majority of the Council on their ingenious 
defender.—I remain, yours respecfully, A PROPRIETOR. 





To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your last paragraph on University College, in which you 
criticize the variety and shiftingness of the grounds taken by the 
advocates of the Council, suggests to me the following reflections. 

First, you have ingeniously turned one ground into jive. You 
say it is objected to Mr. Martineau that he is a Unitarian, that 
he is eminent as a Unitarian, that he is a minister of religion, 
that he is eminent as a minister of religion, that his appoint- 
ment would overbalance the equilibrium of sects in favour of 
Unitarianism. Really, Sir, why not goon, and add, ‘ that he is a 
theological teacher, that he is a preacher, that he is a Socinian, 
that he is eminent as a Socinian ?’ &c., &c. It is no doubt possible 
to state the objection in a great many ways, but the objection is 
one and the same. Some in stating it will use a general phrase, 
and say “ minister of religion,” others will specify the particular 
form of religion of which he is a minister. Some will say he is 
eminent, others will point out in what way this eminence may 
damage the College, and speak of the balance of sects being 
disturbed. 

Sir, you have a plausible case. With those who take up any 
popular cry, with those who know nothing of the College, with 
those who have been brought up to speak of it with contempt, 
forgetting that their fathers despised it because it was liberal, and 
that they have since turned liberal themselves, with the majority 
of your readers, make yourself easy,—you will win. Why resort 
to such transparent artifices as these ? 

But when you say it is objected to Mr. Martineau that he is 
a Unitarian, you make a statement which you are bound either to 








prove or to retract. If anybody has urged this objection, he is | 
either a disguised enemy of the College or grossly ignorant of it. 
No one that has any right to speak for the College would dream | 
of urging such an objection; no one within the College would dare | 
to hint at it. 

You have enumerated eight objections taken to Mr. Martineau. 
As five of these reduce themselves to one, the eight are reduced to | 
four. And now, Sir, how does it show the weakness of our case | 
that instead of producing one reason we produce four? ‘The | 
answer is to be found in that happy expression, ‘‘ the variety and | 
shiftingness of the grounds taken.” ‘The variety of the grounds by | 
itself would, to be sure, be a proof of strength. But it appears 
that when we are pressed on the point, we give it up and take 
up another. Well, Sir, who has done this? Who said, ‘ Mr. 





Martineau’s sectarian reputation will not, I must admit, do us 
harm, but then his philosophy is unsound ?”—or ‘ Mr. Martineau's 
philosophy after all, is sound, but then his sectarian reputation 
will do us harm?” No one has said so. Those who objected to his 
philosophy do so still; those who objected to his sectarian reputa- 
tion do so still; and some have throughout objected to both. The 
truth is, your proof of the weakness of our case is neither more 
nor less than this,—that we have four objections to Mr. Martineay 

instead of one. : 

But you improve even upon this. For you go on to say, “ Let 
us combine the objections alleged, and see what his opponents 
actually wish for.” What on earth is the use of combining the 
objections? They were not urged together by each individual 
opponent. The truth, I belicve, is that not one of them separately 
would have commanded a majority. Mr. Martineau was rejected, 
as you have said, by a coalition of opposite parties, and if you 
will press the matter closely, instead of introducing a great many 
restrictions the Council have introduced actually not one, for 
every one of them was separately in a minority. 

Let me advise you, Sir, instead of weaving wretched cobwebs 
like these, to confine yourself to reiterating that the College has 
betrayed its principles. Avoid stating those principles, and avoid 
inquiring what the College has really done. So long you will be 
safe. Borrow Tory abuse of the College; remember to compare 
it to the whole of Oxford and Cambridge together, and to point 
out its inferiority; count upon popular ignorance and popular 
antipathy ; forget that you have ever pursued a different course, 
and you will do very well.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND OF THE COLLEGE. 


[We should have been justified in refusing insertion to this 
letter, on the ground of its style and temper. But we waive that 
objection. As to its argument, when, of many different apolo- 
gists for the Council, all resting on the same fundamental 
objection, Unitarian notoriety, each repudiates as untenable the 
other forms of stating it, because he sees that they will not hold 
water, and restates it in his turn in a new and equally untenable 
form himself, this is fair ground for suspicion that they are alF 
alike attempting to patch up a bad case. It would not do to object 
to the profession of a religious minister because Dr. Hoppus was a 
religious minister, and Professor Marks is one. It would not do 
even to object solely to eminence as a religious minister, for Dr. 
Vaughan, formerly Professor of History, was an ‘ eminent” 
religious minister, fortunately for him of an orthodox sect. So 
the final form of the objection has been to an eminent Unitarian 
minister of religion, and the excuse for importing the adjective 
‘ Unitarian’ into the essence of the objection has been found in 
a theory never heard of before, and exceedingly ridiculous in 
itself, except as applicable to the Council where there should be 
more effort to realize it, of an imaginary “ equilibrium of sects ” 
among professors. A more obvious instance of manufacturing 
a theory to suit a special case could scarcely be discovered, even in 
the precedents of sectarian sophistry —Ep. Spectator.] 





CAN PANICS BE PREVENTED? 

[Yo tHe Epiror or THe ‘ SPecrator.”] 
Srr,—The Pall Mall Gazette, some days ago, had an article headed 
‘‘Can Panics be Prevented?” ‘The answer seems to me quite clear, 
—* Certainly not.” So long as human nature is what it is periods 
of material prosperity will tura men’s heads, and in a geaeral wish 
to get rich enterprise will exceed all prudent limits, the resources 
of the country will be unduly taxed, and a period of panic, con- 
traction, and depression will follow, which is not only an inevitable 
consequence of the previous excitement, but also the only possible 
cure for the evils it has given rise to. 

The late crisis, as every one now admits, was no exception to its 
predecessors in being a simple result of general imprudence. The 
public are well aware of the lengths to which speculation in shares 
and debentures has been carried, but the general public never will 
be aware, owing to the number of private compromises, of the 
lengths to which over-trading by the commercial community has 
been carried, and of the number of bad failures which have occurred. 
It turns out now that in numberless cases men who had failed a 
few years ago, and others who never had any capital of their own, 
have received credit for hundreds of thousands of pounds, by 
means of which they were enabled to trade on an enormous scale 
with all the recklessness of men who are playing a game of chance 
for their own profit at the risk of others. Old-established houses 
of good standing, also carried away by the infection of a gambling 
spirit, have been far from blameless. Never probably before in our 
past history has over-trading been carried to a more disgraceful 
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extent, never before has commercial morality been at so low an ebb. | Nothing causes greater demoralization and misery to the working 


To those who agree in this view of the past crisis, the first 
how the tendency which grows up from time to |in the rates of wages. When in addition it is considered how 


time to over-speculation and imprudent enterprise, and which 
e wholly repressed, can be kept within smaller limits. ‘To 


question will be, 


cannot b a. 8 . . 
answer such a question, it is of course needful to inquire first as to 


the chief causes which led to the late exhibition of imprudence. 
I believe them to have been as follows :— 

1. The unlimited credit granted to joint-stock banks and 
finance companies on the faith of the liability of the shareholders 
for further calls, and the reckless use made by the banks of the 
funds and credit thus placed at their disposal. 

2, The state of our Bankruptcy laws, which seem to be framed 
for the express purpose of protecting people from the natural 
results of their own imprudence, and with a total disregard to the 
interests of their creditors. 

3. The stimulus to a gambling spirit given by the sudden rise 
in the price of cotton consequent on the American War. 

4. The stimulus given to the speculation in limited-iiability 
companies by the novelty of the Act relating to them. 

The third and fourth causes of the mischief, having been passing 
and accidental, need no further notice. My present object is to 
eudeavour to draw attention to the first and second causes of the 
late crisis, as the matters which really require the earnest attention 
of our statesmen. 

In the limits of a letter it would be impossible to deal with two 
such wide subjects as the management of joint-stock banks and 
the amendment of the Bankruptcy laws. I will only here suggest 
two or three remedies which I believe would lessen the evils in 
question. 

1. With regard to joint-stock banks, I believe great advan- 
tages would be derived from one measure often hinted at by the 
Times, namely, by limiting the liability of the shareholders in 
every case to the paid-up capital. Those dealing with the bank 
would then feel the necessity for vigilance for their own protection, 
and this vigilance would be exercised over every branch of a bank, 
as the customers of a bank of course are found wherever it has 
branches, whereas the shareholders may be living away from many 
of the places where it conducts its business. Even under the 
present system the customers have proved better judges of the 
condition of banks than the shareholders, for in almost every case 
when they have withdrawn their confidence from a bank and it 
has stopped, it has been found on investigation that a large part 
of the capital had been lost by imprudent management, though 
the shareholders, and in many cases the directors, lulled by the 
con‘ident assurances of the manager, had been wholly ignorant of 
the fact. 

Another check to the wild doings of banks would be to pro- 
hibit the Bank of England discounting paper for them, and thus 
compel them to keep larger banking reserves. ‘The best proof of 
the salutary nature of such a check is to be found in the fact that 
private banks, whose creditors have no large bodies of shareholders 
to fall back upon, are compelled, under the pressure of public 
opinion, to submit themselves to it, as if they were known to be 
in the habit of rediscounting it would injure their credit. 

2. As regards the present Bankruptcy laws, some of the desir- 
able amendments are so obvious and now so generally admitted 
to be needful that I shall not refer to them. One radical change I 
would, however, suggest, namely, that bankrupts shall be compelled 
to pay a certain per-centage of their income, beyond a fixed annual 
allowance for their maintenance, to their creditors until all or 
a certain portion of their debts are discharged ; these conditions 
to be settled by the terms of their certificates. At present the 
working of the Act is simply this,—that, whether a man fails for a 
large sum or a small sum, whether he pays eighteen shillings or 
eighteen pence in the pound, he is absolutely released within a few 
months of his failure, and becomes an unencumbered man, free to 
embark on another career of mischief. If the inconveniences of 
a failure were to some extent prolonged and proportioned to the 
extent and character of it, we should soon reduce the number of 
the really disgraceful failures. 

In conclusion, allow me to draw attention to one class of evils 
arising from imprudent enterprise, which I think are not sufficiently 
considered. I mean those arising from the disturbance it causes to 
the even and natural course of the demand for labour. If too 
many railways are undertaken or too many ships built in one 
year, a proportionate reduction must take place in the number 


| men than these violent fluctuations in the demand for labour and 
much prudent traders are discouraged and how often ruined by 
the unfair competition they are exposed to by the transactions 
of those who are gambling with other people's means, it will be 
‘admitted that the evils entailed by imprudent enterprise and 
| speculation are evils of the first magnitude, that many of the 
| worst of them do not fall on the heads of the guilty parties, and that 
no weak sympathy therefore for those who cause them should be 
_ allowed to interfere with effective measures being taken for their 
repression.—I am, &c., A MERCHANT, 
November 29, 1866. 
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DEBENTURE-HOLDERS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 
(To tur Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your invariable fairness towards dissentients from your own 
views leads me to hope that you will give a place to the following 
remarks on the article in your last number entitled ‘‘ A Warning 
to Debenture-Holders.” You are very severe on the unfortunate 
shareholders of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, speaking of them as a responsible body who had deliberately 
and with their eyes open Jent their money to a fraudulent con- 
cern, and helped to bring it to the disgraceful position in which it 
now stands. Is this just? Is it not rather a notorious fact that 
the body of shareholders, apart from the directors, are no more 
responsible fur the plight they are in, and of which the whole loss 
falls upon them, than a flock of sheep is responsible for having 
been led into a quagmire by their shepherd and his dogs? It 
is true that their assent is nominally required to all the acts 
of the directors, but not to mention that a large proportion 
of their number consists of women, like myself, minors, and 
men engaged in professional avocations in all parts of the coun- 
try, none of whom can attend the meetings, it is well known 
that the directors and their dmes damnées, the contractors, at- 
torneys, and other blood-suckers, whose gain is every one else’s 
loss, take good care that the meetings shall be packed so that 
no opposition to their measures shall have a chance of success, 
Now, if, instead of helping to crush the miserable shareholders, 
you would direct your attacks against the root of the evil, the 
irresponsibility of directors, you would earn the blessing of all 
that immense class of small capitalists who invest their money in 
a commercial enterprise on the faith of the names which stand at 
its head, trusting, poor deluded creatures! to the honour of Peers 
of the realm and of commercial men of high standing for the 
honest management of their property, and who—when ruin has 
come upon them through the acts of these men—are told, for- 
sooth! that the Peers did not understand business, that the com- 
mercial men had their own private affairs to attend to, and see my 
lords and gentlemen bow themselves out of the concern they have 
ruined with a loss so trifling that it does not entail the sacrifice of 
a single luxury. You are very anxious to make Parliament pro- 
tect the debenture-holders at the expense of the shareholders. 
Why not extend your charity to the latter also, and urge Parlia- 
ment to protect all parties by making the responsibility of 
directors real, instead of nominal, and attaching some penalty to 
their neglect of trust more sensible than the dishonour which 
ceases to be a penalty, where honour itself has lost the delicate 

sense that ‘‘ makes a stain be felt as a wound ?”—I am, &c., 
December 3, 1866. A PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDER. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 
(To rue Eprror oF THe “ SpecraTor.”] 
Str,—The recent banquet given to Mr. Verdon, the Finance 
Minister of Victoria, opens up a subject of equal interest to the 
mother country and the whole group of Australasian Colonies. 
But the Government of Victoria seems to have taken a purely local, 
and therefore wholly inadequate, view of the question. The 
defence of the colony of Victoria, or even of the city of Mel- 
bourne, will not be secured by a single iron-clad ship stationed 
in the harbour of Port Philip. ‘The naval defence of the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies generally, including New Zealand, is a subject 
which has occupied the attention of successive Governments of the 
latter colony. It is known that a short time ago a Russian fleet 
was prepared to attack them, in case of war breaking out between 
Great Britain and Russia; and the necessity of providing against 

















such a contingency was forced upon the attention of the colonists. 


undertaken or built the next. In times of wildness wages are | The mother country cannot be expected to do more than her share 


driven up to an unnaturally high point, people are attracted from 
other employments, and then, when the inevitable crisis and con- 


traction come, the men are thrown out of work by thousands. ' 


; towards it; but I have little doubt that the Australasian Colonies 


will take on themselves their due proportion of the burthen, if 
accompani jd with conditions ensuring to them adequate advan- 
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tages. But no one colony could undertake such a burthen by 
itself. What is required is, the constant presence in the South 
Pacific of an adequate naval force, sufficient to protect the trade of 
those seas, 

I once heard the cost of such a force roughly estimated by a 
naval officer high in command at about half a million a year; I 
mean the cost of maintenance, not including ships or munitions of 
war. Looking to the interest which the mother country has in 
the trade of those seas, on which she greatly depends for her re- 
gular supply of gold, she could be reasonably charged with, say, 
one-half the cost, besides supplying ships and munitions of war. 
Such a fleet would be necessarily under Imperial command, the 
only conditions on the part of the colonies being that its employ- 
ment should be directed exclusively to the protection of the 
Australasian trade. 

The danger to be guarded against is of such a nature that it 
would be impossible to stipulate for its presence in any specific 
locality. A federal arrangement, through the mediation of the 
Imperial Government, might, I think, be made between the 
Australasian Colonies for distributing equitably amongst them- 
selves their share of the common burthen. The defence of the 
principal harbours and capital towns would of course be a matter 
of local charge, each colony providing for its own security. Iron- 
clad gunboats would probably in most cases be the most effica- 
cious means of harbour defence.—I am, &c., : 

London, Nov. 24. A New Zeatanp Co.onist. 





THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “ Spectraror.”] 
Srr,—Suffer me to defend myself from a charge of unfairness 
brought against me in the notice of my book, The First Man, and 
his Place in Creation (November 17). I am charged with express- 
ing a fear that a distinguished anatomist, whose words I quote, 
had been influenced by a prejudice against Christianity. I believe 
myself justified in that expression by his own words, in which he 
assumes and asserts that any one not prepared to accept his view 
of man’s origin labours under “the blinding influences of tra- 
ditional prejudice.” By this assumption he arrogates to himself a 
right to the whole argument. Now, I assert that the blame of 
unfairness lies with those who advance such claims and condemn 
their opponents for not believing in them. Is there any reason, in 
the nature of things, why Christians should silently submit to be 
told that they are not “ thoughtful men,” but blinded by prejudice 
because they believe in a consistent tradition rather than the as- 
sumption of a man of science without data? Happily there is no 
need for ‘the compulsory fortitude” of such a philosophy, and 
we may be permitted to express a fear lest an opponent who calls 
us blind because we see not as he does may himself be prejudiced 
against our belief. 

Standing on Christian ground, it was my business openly to 
indicate the covert attack alluded to. Surely to retort a charge 
with a similar cry is not to employ ‘‘an unfair weapon,” nor to 
inflict a personal insult. It appears that my critic closed my book 
as he thought of Mrs. Grundy. That is a pity, for had he read 
the book his judgment might have been better. Though I am not, 
as he supposes, left ‘* with the fervour of a theologian ” virginibus 
puerisque cantans, I should be well content so to be engaged if 
required ; for my canticle is without cant, and I mean to warn the 
unsuspecting of both sexes against the witching cantraps of false 
science.— With high respect, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

November 24. Geo. Moore. 





THE SO-CALLED ATHANASIAN CREED. 

[To tHe Epriror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I wish to call the attention of your readers to a. very 
important historical point connected with the falsely so-called 
Athanasian Creed, which appears to be generally overlooked. 
The doctrines of the false Athanasius (we do not know who he 
was) were anathematized in anticipation by the Council of Nica, 
of which the true Athanasius was one of the directing spirits ; and 
the false Athanasius anathematizes the doctrines of the Council of 
Nicea. 





Athanasius (Stanley’s Eastern Church, p. 173) says:—‘‘ The 
word of the Lord which was given in the C2cumenical Council of 
Nicza remaineth for ever.” The Creed thus alluded to was, not | 
improbably, drafted by Athanasius himself. In its original form, | 
as agreed to by that Council, it ended thus (ibid., 164) :—*‘‘ But | 
those that say there was when He was not, and before He was | 
begotten He was not, and that He came into existence from what | 
was not, or who profess that the Son of Gad is of a different person 


or substance, or that He was created, or changeable, or variable 
are anathematized by the Catholic Church.” : 

Compare the false Athanasius :—‘* Whosoever will be saved 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith: 
which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, with. 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholic faith ig 
this,—-that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, 
neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” 

So that the true Athanasius anathematizes those who assert a 
distinction of persons in the Godhead, and the false Athanasius 
those who deny it.—Yours respectfully, J. J. M. 

Belfast, November 19, 1866. 





BOOKS. 


Rie Ses 
GUSTAVE DORE’S MILTON AND QUIXOTE* 
Tg power and the weakness of M. Gustave Doré, who at thirty 
has become the best known of all French artists, could scarcely be 
better shown than in these two beautiful volumes. His strength, 
like Shelley’s, consists in his self-dependence. So long as he looks 
inside for his designs, so long as his imagination, excited by some 
congenial subject, some necessity of realizing that which never 
can be realized, is allowed fair play, his conceptions are unique; 
but the moment he is limited by the possible, fettered by the real, 
hampered by his own eyesight, he becomes a conventional artist, 
powerful indeed, but certainly not powerful enough to compel 
two Continents to recognize his supremacy. Look, for example, 
at plate 44 of the Miltonic series. The poet had imagined a 
stupendous scene, one which perhaps only himself could have 
saved from a certain burlesque inadequacy, the sudden conver- 
sion under the Almighty fiat of the fallen angels into terrestrial 
monsters, a change of beings human, and, therefore Godlike, 
in form, though devilish in nature, into beings whose character 
and powers are unaltered, but must henceforward be shrouded 
in lower forms. ‘Devils in the shape of men” descend 
in an instant into devils in the shape of ani aals, perhaps the 
most weirdly horrible conception which ever crossed the brain 
even of the author of Paradise Lost. The subject, in treating 
which experience is valueless and study almost thrown away, has 
awakenedall Gustave Doré’s powers, and hehas performed the almost 
impossible feat of making that thought concrete. That vast hall, 
swarming with the reptiles of a passed-away world, earthy and 
horrible in their forms, but with devils’ energy in their eyes, and 
devils’ strength and horror in their claws and straining necks, 
with bits of their old shapes clinging almost impalpably to 
their newly degraded forms, griffins, suakes, ichthyosauri, 
crocodiles, and yet men, — that, the half-shuddering specta- 
tor feels, is the hall which the blind poet saw. The execu- 
tion is wretchedly hurried, as if the artist, irritated with the 
time required by his own splendid thought, had hoped to make it 
sufficiently visible in patches. Every devil-saurian should have 
had about it that suggestion of its older and grander form visible 
in all the upper figures, but to give it to each would have taken 
too much labour, and those nearest the eye are left therefore, or 
would be left, but for their fiery eyes and a certain strain of interest 
in their attitudes, mere copies from limbs of antediluvian reptiles, 
huddled together to make new and original monsters. Still the 
thought governing the picture is perceptible amid all its incom- 
pleteness, and no one but Gustave Doré could have realized that 
thought. Then turn from this grand conception, to the scenes in 
Paradise, and see the artist’s rendering of our first parents, Adam 
the conventional ‘noble savage” in form, with a head slightly 
softened, and Eve an ordinary painter’s model. ‘The naked Paris- 
ienne, with the harsh face, stretched on the sward in plate 21 can- 
not realize any human being’s conception of Eve, not even a French 
art student’s. ‘The attraction of Eve for artists has always been 
her exceptional position among mankind, the idea of her either as 
the universal mother, or as the single woman who, having no past, 
could have no melancholy and no memory, who must use all re- 
flective power in gazing forward into a future, which, having 
no experience, can be to her neither terrible nor alluring. Gustave 
Doré’s Eve is simply an undressed woman without specialty of 
any kind, without even that glorious physical beauty of a some- 
what earthly sort which Milton undoubtedly intended to attri- 
bute toher. In plate 13, she is no better than the baigneuse of 
any common French lithograph, while Adam is actually irritat- 
ing in his inferiority to any conceivable ideal. There are drawings 
of Red Indians by Catlin which have in them more rude majesty, 





* London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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more suggestion of Adam's position as ancestor and chief of the 
human race, the one man who had lived sinless, yet full of joy in 


animal existence. M. Doré has not even adhered to his text, 


which tells him that 
“His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule, and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forehead manly clung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad,” 
while Adam’s expression is that of one worn by an experience he 
could never have endured. Satan, again, in these illustrations, is 
usually not Satan the fallen and defiant angel, but a cross between 
Mephistopheles and Mercury, Mercury sowvtimes predominating, 
as in plate 45, and M. Doré, who could have made the Tempter 
Snake alive with Satanic power, has declined to take the trouble. 
It is a snake, a grovelling snake, which is heretical, and has had 
too much toeat besides. ‘The conception of Sin, again, at the gate 
of hell is very poor, Sin being an indifferent mermaid, who would not 
entice and could not destroy anybody ; while the “ other shape, if 
shape it might be called which shape had none,” “fierce as ten furies, 
terrible as hell,” and ‘* which the likeness of a kingly crown had 
on,” is a sickly beggar with wings, waiting for a crust, is not 
fierce, has no crown, and has a perfectly distinct shape. ‘The 
prospects of Eden are sometimes beautiful, though M. Doré 
repeats too often his idea of suggesting a bird's-eye view by 
drawing an impossibly upright hill, but the grand opportunities 
offered by the Angel's description of the days of Creation have 
been nearly missed. Perhaps no man could have drawn what 
Milton saw, the animal creation struggling in the waters into 
being; but if any man could, it is Gustave Doré, and he has not 
done it. He gives only the end of the process, fenbirds attitudi- 
nizing, beasts lying about on a lawn, which any artist could have 
conceived as well, and but for a use of light which suggests that 
something wonderful is going on, many would have drawn better. 
The book in itself is worth much more than its price, but it will 
not add to the artist’s reputation. 

Don Quixote will. ‘The career of the last knight, of the 
character which, being the perfection of all chivalry, yet made 
chivalry ridiculous, of the soldier whose heroism yields only farce, 
whose learning produces only foolishness, whose courtesy makes 
vulgarities more possible, and whose breeding sets as in a splendid 
frame the earthiness of his surroundings, is precisely suited to M. 
Doré’s genius. The Don’s adventures, too, afford infinite scope 
for that radically vulgar form of grotesquerie, in which the comic 
almost conquers the bizarre, in which French caricaturists delight 
and M. Doré excels. He draws the knight almost lovingly, the 
serene, high paladin, whom neither poverty, nor madness, nor 
ludicrous surroundings can ever make truly ridiculous, who sits 
among the goatherds like a peer among peasants —mark the 
middle face in page 56, and see Murillo rivalled ;—looks, as he 
nurses absurd Sancho groaning with the belly-ache, like a 
stately, starving scholar; charges the sheep like a soldier whose 
life is doomed, but who will yet charge on; and cannot 
sprawl as Sancho would, even when the windsail (page 40) 
sweeps him and his horse into the air. In armour, or half-naked, 
among duchesses or serving women raging for their fees, he is 
always the same melancholy, high-bred enthusiast, in whom one 
could imagine every quality except the possibility of humour. 
Nor is Doré less loving to Sancho, shrewdest of clowns, most affec- 
tionate of self-seekers, most persevering of cowards. There is a 
picture of Sancho being tossed, page 88, which is inimitable 
in its comic suggestions, which no man could look at without 
inward laughter; yet it is scarcely better than the one in 
page 388, where Sancho, obstinate instead of frightened, is 
still the same Sancho—resists prodding like a human mule— 
or in page 424, where shrewdness, humour, and all other quali- 
ties are swallowed up in utter clownish content with his food. 
The whole of that picture, from the almost regal monomaniac, 
and the bridegroom, wild with the spirit of fun, to the pretty, 
half pitying, half amused bride, is perfect, worth any amount of 
study of its details. Observe the two faces together in a still 
better drawing, page 460, where the Squire's face expresses only 
the intensity of content and amusement afforded him by the 
Puppets, while his master’s is gradually hardening into mono- 
mania. You see that but for deference the Squire would roar out 
with langhter, and that in a moment the Knight will be belabour- 
ing the poor figures. No one draws kindling eyes like Doré. 
Perhaps the greatest triumph of all is at page 548, where M. Doré 
has contrived, without altering a feature of Sancho Panza’s face, to 
suggest that the possession of his imaginary island has altered his 
Personal bearing, has made him master of the serving men, but 
every plate, and there are scores, is marked by some trace of 





genius, some eccentric comicality, or unexpected suggestion of 
dread. Here, at last, we have an illustrated book in which the 
illustrations aid, instead of chilling, the reader's imagination. 





SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE.* 
Mr. Lever’s reputation is founded chiefly upon noisy novels, 
novels great in steeplechases, military adventure, violent love- 
making, students’ wine parties, and students’ “ larks.” Animal 
spirits, sentimental flirtations, and heroic exploits in the field of 
hunting or war, these were the inspiration of Mr. Lever's early 
stories. Charles O'Malley used to dare his rival in the hunting- 
field to take fences “ twenty feet with a face of brickwork,” look- 
ing him full in the face and calling out, “in a voice hoarse with 
passion,” ‘*Come on!” In those days Mr. Lever never wearied 
of women, wine, horseflesh, and duels. English officers who, on 
hearing the English Army insulted in French cafés, thought no- 
thing of breaking the jaw of the insolent Frenchman with a single 
gripe of his fingers and spitting in derision down his throat, were 
the typical dramatis persone of those exciting tales. Vicious horses 
of demoniac temper and power, that leapt into the air and writhed 
under the spur of their rider, were the sort of cattle that you rather 
expected to find the heroes riding. In short, Mr. Lever devoted him- 
self in those days to distilling the effervescence of animal spirits into 
precisely those sorts of adventures which youthful Guardsmen would 
like best to fancy that they should go through with triumph in 
brilliant and rapid succession. But Mr. Lever’s style has quite 
changed of late years, and in the last two or three of his novels, 
while we miss the enormous ‘‘ go” of his early romances, a not 
inconsiderable intellectual power in part supplies its place. Not 
that his strictly ‘original’ characters are much better or more 
truthful than they used to be in the days of Charles O'Malley and 
Jack Hinton. They have lost the vis of the old times without 
gaining much in truth or vividness. But when Mr. Lever sketches 
from real life, from hints which he has gathered up in society 
suggesting to him the inner world of certain public men, his 
imagination shows quite a new sort of power. He paints under 
the influence of this sort of stimulus from real life with real 
brilliancy and accuracy of outline. We do not suppose indeed 
that in such instances he paints chiefly from observation. It 
would be unpardonable to turn to account the familiarity of 
private life so as to present intimate acquaintances, if not 
friends, exactly as he has seen them, in the pages of his novels. 
No doubt he gains only a few hints from the traditions of the 
society in which he moves, and fills up the outline by the help of 
his own imagination. Even so, perhaps, he takes too little pains 
to alter the circumstantial detail. In a recent novel he painted 
the late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately) so that no one 
could mistake, and most people were delighted with the likeness. 
In this one he has made an equally brilliant picture of a great 
legal dignitary of the Irish Bench, which most people will assume 
to be meant for the late Chief Justice of Ireland, Chief Justice 
Lefroy, whose resignation at an age when a judge is usually 
thought past work, the Liberal Government endeavoured in vain 
for months to procure. How far the sketch of the Chief Baron 
Lendrick is merely suggested by the traits of a public man’s well 
known character, or how far it really rests on a memory of per- 
sonal intercourse, we of course are quite unable to say. But 
supposing that it is only constructed out of the materials which 
any Irishman of position could obtain, and that the private life 
delineated is entirely imaginary, —Mr. Lever having worked out in 
his own mind the suggestions of such characteristic traits as he 
had picked up, into the present sketch,—there would be nothing 
unjustifiable in the proceeding, and certainly the result is one 
of the most striking pictures of character with which we have 
met in recent works of fiction. The mixture of inordinate 
vanity and violent temper with brilliant intellectual faculties 
and most sensitive affections is finely conceived and still 
more finely executed. The wonderful acuteness of the old 
Chief Baron’s intellect on every subject but himself, and the 
easy way in which he falls a prey to the first knave who will 
flatter him, are characteristics easy enough to imagine, but not 
easy to depict as Mr. Lever has depicted them, in a manner to 
carry the reader completely away and persuade him of the fidelity 
of the conception. As far as we see in the picture of Chief Baron 
Lendrick there is no false touch. From the fine scene in which, 
after his first stroke of paralysis, he recalls his son, from whom he 
has been estranged for years, to his bedside, to those latest scenes 
of the story in which, at the instigation of a knave, he acts, and 
acts with real enjoyment, the part of gay old age and fashionable 


* Sir Brook Fossbrooke. 3 yols, Blackwood: Edinbargh and Lomlom. 
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levity, and is thoroughly exhilarated by discovering his own power 
to bet with the shrewdest on the last race, to enjoy the chatter of 
drawing-rooms, and to ride a blood-horse with the young,—there 
is not a weak touch in Mr. Lever’s sketch of the old judge. We 
extract a rather long piece (but it will be almost our only extract) 
from the brilliant scene first alluded to as a specimen of the author's 
best work. Dr. Lendrick, the Chief Baron’s son, who had not 
seen his father for years, is supposed to tell the story of their in- 
terview :— 


“T had been warned by Beattie on no account to let any show of 
feeling or emotion escape me, to be as cool and collected as possible, and 
in fact, he said, to behave as though I had seen him the day before.— 
‘Leave the room, Poynder,’ said he to his man, ‘and suffer no one to 
knock at the door—mind, not even to knock—till I ring my bell.’ He 
waited till the man withdrew, and thenin a very gentle voice said, ‘How 
are you, Tom? I can’t give you my right hand—the rebellious member 
has ceased to know me!’ I thought I should choke as the words met 
me; I don’t remember what I said, but I took my chair and sat down 
beside him. ‘I thought you might have been too much agitated, Tom, 
but otherwise I should have wished to have had your advice along with 
Beattie. I believe, on the whole, however, he has treated me well.’— 
I assured him that none could have done more skilfully.—‘ The skill 
of the doctor with an old patient, is the skill of an architect with an old 
wall. He must not breach it, or it will tumble to pieces.’—*‘ Beattie is 
very able, Sir,’ said I.—‘ No man is able,’ replied he, quickly, ‘ when the 
question is to repair the wastes of time and years. Draw that curtain, 
and let me look at you. No; stand yonder, where the light is stronger. 
What! is it my eyes deceive me—is your hair white ?’—*‘ It has been so 
eight years, Sir.—‘ And I had not a grey hair till my seventy-second 
year—not one. I told Beattie, t’other day, that the race of the strong 
was dying out. Good heavens, how old you look! Would any one be- 
lieve in seeing us that you could be my son?’—‘I feel perhaps even 
more than I look it, Sir..—‘I could swear you did. You are the very 
stamp of those fellows who plead guilty—guilty, my Lord ; we throw our- 
selves on the mercy of the Court. I don’t know how the great judg- 
moent-seat regards these pleas—with me they meet only scorn. Give me 
the man who says, “ Try me, test me.” Drop that curtain, and draw 
the screen across the fire. Speak lower, too, my dear,’ said he, in a weak, 
soft voice; ‘you suffer yourself to grow excited, and you excite me.’— 
‘I will be more cautious, Sir,’ said I.—‘ What are these drops he is 
giving me? They have an acrid sweet taste.'—‘ Aconite, Sir; a weak 
solution.’—‘ They say that our laws never forgot feudalism, but I declare 
I believe medicine has never been able to ignore alchemy ; drop me out 
twenty, I see that your hand does not shake. Strange thought, is it 
not, to feel that a little phial like that could make a new Baron of the 
Exchequer? You have heard, I suppose, of the attempts—the indecent 
attempts—to induce me toresign. You have heard what they say of my 
age. They quote the registry of my baptism, as though it were the 
date of a conviction. I have yet to learn that the years a man has 
devoted to his country’s service are counts in the indictment against 
his character. Age has been less merciful to me than to my fellows— 
it has neither made me deaf to rancour nor blind to gratitude. I told 
the Lord-Lieutenant so yesterday.’—‘ You saw him, then, Sir?’ asked I. 
—‘ Yos, he was gracious enough to ca!l here; he sent his secretary to ask 
if I would receive a visit from him. I thought that a little more tact 
might have been expected from a man of his station—it is the common 

ft of those in high places. I perceive,’ added he, after a pause, ‘ you 

on’t see what I mean. It is this: royalties, or mock royalties, for 
they are the same in this, condescend to these visits as death-bed atten- 
tions. They come to us with their courtesies as the priest comes 
with his holy cruet, only when they have the assurance that we are 
beyond recovery. His Excellency ought to have felt that the man to 
whom he proposed this attention was not one to misunderstand its 
significance. —‘ Did he remain long, Sir?’—‘Two hours and forty 
minutes. I measured it by my watch.’—‘ Was the fatigue not too much 
for you ?’—‘Of course it was ; I fainted before he got to his carriage. 
He twice rose to go away, but on each occasion I had something to say 
that induced him to sit down again. It was the whole caso of Ireland 
we reviewed—that is, 7 did. Ideployed the six millions before him, 
and he took the salute. Yos, Sir, education, religious animosities, land 
tenure, drainage, emigration, secret societies, the rebel priest and the 
intolerant parson, even nationality and mendicant insolence, all marched 
past, and he took the salute! And now, my Lord, said I, it is the man 
who tells you these things, who has the courage to tell and the ability 
to display them, and it is this man for whose retirement your Excellency 
is so eager, that you have actually deigned to make him a visit, that he 
may carry away into the next world, perhaps, a pleasing memory of 
this; it is this man, I say, whom you propose to replace,—and by what, 
my Lord, and by whom? Will a mere lawyer, will any amount of 
nisi prius craft or precedent, give you the qualities you need on that 
bench, or that you need, sadly need, at this council-board? Go back, 
my Lord, and tell your colleagues of the Cabinet that Providence 
is more merciful than a Premier, and that the same overruling hand 
that has sustained me through this trial will uphold me, I trust, for 
years, to serve my country, and save it for some time longer from your 
blundering legislation.’ He stood up, Sir, like a prisoner when under 
sentence ; he stood up, Sir, and as he bowed, I waved my adieu to him 
as though saying, ‘‘ You have heard me, and you are not to carry away 
from this place a hope, the faintest, that any change will come over the 
determination I have this day declared.” ‘Hoe went away, and I fainted. 
The exertion was too long sustained, too much for me. I believe, after 
all,’ added he, with a smile, ‘his Excellency bore it very little better. 
He told the Archbishop the same evening that he’d not go through 
another such morning for the Garter. Men in his station hear so little 
of truth, that it revolts them like coarse diet. They'd rather abstain 
altogether till forced by actual hunger to touch it. When they come to 
me, however, it is the only fare they will find before them.’ ” 


But while we can speak with thorough admiration of this masterly 
sketch,—supposing, of course, what we do not know, that it does 
not pass the fair limits of fiction by intruding into the details of 





private life,—we cannot say that the story in general is worthy of 
this central picture. There are indeed one or two good sub. 
ordinate sketches. The Irish secretary, Mr. Balfour, with his 
worldly cunning, flippancy, and shallowness, his familiar con. 
descension, his assumption of universal jobbery, his easy assur. 
ance, his unblushing selfishness, is an exceedingly good sketch,— 
also, we do not doubt, from life. Nothing can be better, for in. 
stance, than this remark on the English official manner in Treland, 
or the sentences illustrating it in which Mr. Balfour introduces 
himself to Lady Lendrick:— 

“Ts it fancy, or am I right in supposing that English officials havea 
manner especially assumed for Ireland and the Irish—a thing like the 
fur cloak a man wears in Russia, or the snow-shoes he puts on in Lap- 
land, not intended for other latitudes, but admirably adapted for the 
locality it is made for? I will not insist that this theory of mine is 
faultless, but I appeal to a candid public of my own countrymen if they 
have not in their experience seen what may support it. I do not say 
it is a bad manner—a presuming manner—a manner of depreciation 
towards those it is used to, or a manner indicative of indifference in him 
who uses it. I simply say that they who employ it keep it as especially 
for Ireland as they keep their mackintosh capes for wet weather, and 
would no more think of displaying it in England than they would go 
to Her Majesty's /evée in a shooting jacket. Mr. Balfour was not want- 
ing in this manner. Indeed, the Administration of which he formed a 
humble part were all proficients in it. Is was a something between a 
mock homage and a very jocular familiarity, so that when he arose 
after a bow, deep and reverential enough for the presence of Majesty, 
he lounged over to a chair and threw himself down with the ease and 
unconcern of one perfectly at home. ‘And how is my lady? and how 
are the fourscore and ono associations for turnkeys’ widows and dog- 
stealers’ orphans doing? What’s the last new thing in benevolence ? 
Do tell me, for I’ve won five shillings at loo, and want to invest it.’” 
That is good, and Mr. Balfour is throughout good. Fairly well 
drawn also, on the whole, are Colonel and Mrs. Sewell, 7.e., merely 
as characters, though there is a tedious mystery and unsatisfactory 
involution in their wicked plots, all of which seem to come to no- 
thing, and fade away somehow out of the story without justifying 
the attention they have excited. Lady Trafford, too, as a still 
slighter sketch, evidently taken from real life, is amusing and strik- 
ing. ‘The mischievous spite of a lady of outward refinement and 
thorough knowledge of the world was never better given. But 
all the other characters are mere lay figures. Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
is an unintelligible old hero who never interests us for a moment, 
is never even definitely presented to the reader’s imagination, and 
yet is clearly the author’s favourite in the book. That he is meant 
to be generous, and dreamy, and proud, and chivalric we can see ; 
but him himself we can never see; he is the mere good genius of 
the book, without a single spark of reality or characteristic detail. 
Mr. Lever’s ‘ideal’ persons are always poor, when they are not 
mere idealized powers of physical excitement and enjoyment. 
Better much Charles O’Malley or Jack Hinton than Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke. 

Nor is the tale lively. It drags from beginning to end. The 
heroine excites no interest. The hero achieves no feat. We do 
not care much whether they are married at last or not. We do 
not care whether the machinations against them succeed or fail. 
The said machinations are too vague and too tedious to excite 
interest of any kind. ‘The silver mine in Sardinia is a bore, and 
Colonel Sewell’s plots against young Trafford are a weariness to 
mind and eye. ‘The novel is, on the whole, a very poor picture- 
frame for a very brilliant picture of an old Irish judge of acute 
intellect, great wit, intense egotism, insatiable vanity, enormous 
insolence, and a very tender heart. 





METEYARD’S LIFE AND WORKS OF WEDGWOOD.-* 
Miss MeTEYARD’s opus magnum, the first instalment of which we 
briefly noticed in the early part of May last year, is at length 
completed, and we now have presented to us a new biography 
which has supplied a want long felt in English literature and in 
the records of English industry and art. A life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood compiled by one who took small interest in his labours or 
in the man himself, could not well have failed to be a dull affair to 
the majority of readers. ‘To produce a work which, besides being 
valuable to the special student of pottery, cannot also but be 
attractive to every one who cares to know anything about the 
general social progress of his country, required not only an inti- 
mate practical acquaintance with the subject, but a vast amount of 
general knowledge as well, and no insignificant quantity of pains- 
taking and scrupulous research. These are qualifications which 
Miss Meteyard possesses in a high degree. Sound as was Mr. 
Jewitt’s work, it can bear no comparison with these two really 
magnificent volumes. The lady has succeeded in making her 





* The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, From his Private Correspondence and amily 





Papers. By liza Meteyard. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1805-6. 
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Saino instinct with a spirit and a life that we miss in the biogra- 
phy of the gentleman. As depicted by Miss Meteyard, Wedg- 
wood is not only a potter who brings his art to an advanced state 
of perfection, a patient and skilful inventor, who ends by making 
a fortune, but a true artist, a thorough representative of his age, 
no mean pioneer of modern civilization and refinement, whose 
own history cannot be dissociated from the history of the times 
in which he lived. Blemishes in style and errors in taste are 
sprinkled abundantly throughout this biography, but these do 
not detract from its essentially philosophical character. 

Recognizing in Wedgwood one of those great industrial leaders 
and artists “ whom periods of growing wealth and manufacturing 
prosperity produce,” Miss Meteyard prefaces her Life with an 
admirable summary of the origin and progress of the ceramic art 
in England. We are shown how ancient this art is; what are the 
yarious distinctive features of Roman and Celtic, Saxon and Nor- 
man pottery; how the prevalent patterns in the Middle Ages 
reflect those social phenomena which at different epochs were 
especially prominent, and how they were made subservient at 
yarious times to humorous or satirical ends; how the devices of 
Oriental art influenced the products of English industry; and 
how throughout all this there may be traced a steady upward pro- 
gress from barbarism to refinement. As chemistry became better 
understood pottery improved, and the great benefit which 
Wedgwood conferred upon his business was owing to his exact 
and scientific knowledge of chemical analysis. He inaugu- 
rated a new period, and was amongst potters what Bacon was 
amongst philosophers, or Shakespeare amongst dramatists. To 
quote the enthusiastic words of Miss Meteyard,— 

“True to the inductive spirit of an age then opening to his genera- 
tion and those which would follow, he took up his art as a science, and 
based its improvement upon principles. Wasting his time in no impos- 
sible tracks of experiment, he pursued only those which rigidly belonged, 
both geologically and chemically, to the art of the potter. He thus pro- 
duced various bodies of great excellence, by new combinations of mate- 
rials in common use, or by analysis and trial of those hitherto un- 
tested.” 

The preliminary steps had been taken by such men as Cart- 
wright, Sans, Toft, Elers, Twyford, the Astburys, Shaw, Mitchell, 
and others; all that was wanted was the appearance of a master 
spirit such as Wedgwood’s, and he at once wrought the desired 
transformation. With a taste and imagination alike exquisite by 
nature and trained carefully by practice, with a keen appreciation for 
the sculptors of the classic age and the great painters of the Renais- 
sance, he immediately set about devoting his whole life and energies 
to elevating pottery into the rank of a fine art; and the history 
of his life, is the history of a series of efforts as earnest as they 
eventually were successful. 

The history of Wedgwood is not merely a narrative of uuin- 
terruptedly brilliant good fortune. Disappointments, mortifica- 
tions, and reverses he had in plenty. At an early age he con- 
tracted a disease in his right leg, which at first seemed as if it 
must prove fatal to his career. Later, this leg was amputated ; 
and it is not impossible that the sedentary habits which this phy- 
sical disability necessitated may have fostered that intense intel- 
lectual activity for which he was remarkable. Lukewarm partners 
and unambitious employers gave but cold encouragement to the 
ardent enthusiasm of the young artist. But his spirits were not to 
be damped. Gradually he became a master potter, and was at liberty 
to work at his long cherished schemes. Even here he was con- 
stantly confronted by difficulties. Efficient and sober workmen were 
almost impossible to procure ; when his wares were manufactured, 
there was no safe method of conveying them to their necessary 
markets. Roads were almost impassable, and teemed with high- 
Waymen ; canal navigation was as yet untried. It was to the 
discussion and advocacy of this last question that a great portion 
of Wedgwood’s time and energies were devoted. Not without 
great opposition his point was gained, and internal communica- 
tion by means of rivers and canals came rapidly into vogue. His 
first invention which brought him strikingly forward was his 
celebrated cream ware, and this may be considered to commence 
the patronage period of his life. The reputation of this manufac- 
ture spread from the aristocracy to the Court, and Wedgwood soon 
received extensive orders from the Royal Family. Indeed, Queen 
Charlotte was pleased, so Miss Meteyard tells us, with a not 
altogether gratifying diffuseness, to compliment him upon his 
accomplishments as a courtier as well as upon his skill as a potter. 
It was about this time that Wedgwood first began “ to work upon, 
as well as through, the conceptions of other men’s minds,” care- 
fully cherishing all hints that specimens of art, old and new, could 
afford, and especially enriching his fancy and his taste with the 


imbibed a passion for imitating the antique from a study of the 
Recueil d Antiquités of Count de Caylus. 

With this accession of patronage the circle of his friends in- 
creased, and some of the most interesting portions of Miss Mete- 
yard’s work relate to his intimacy with Thomas Bentley, Darwin, 
Dr. Fothergill, and many other illustrious names. In the year 
1768 Wedgwood made a most invaluable discovery in the terra 
ponderosa, the spatu fusible of the French chemists, in the car- 
bonate of baryta, and ultimately its sulphate. It was to the co- 
operation of Bentley that he was indebted for many of his great 
improvements and inventions. The knowledge of this remarkable 
man appears to have been surprisingly varied; in chemistry, 
agriculture, and literature he was equally at home. And the pro- 
ductions of Wedgwood were almost as extensive as was the in- 
formation of his friend. Printing on ware, which had been 
Wedgwood’s invention, was followed, though not superseded by, a 
beautiful process of enamelling ; the character of the cream ware 
itself was improved, and the patterns which decorated it became 
more and more miscellaneous. Domestic and comic scenes, pic- 
tures of still and animal life, were all represented. Encaustic 
colours, too, now were used by Wedgwood for the first time, and 
a period ensued in which some of the most beautiful and valuable 
manufactures of his life were produced. Ornaments were in 
demand, and they were soon issued forth from the works of 
Etruria in rich profusion. The old age of classical art seemed 
to have revived. Vases aud decorative ware of every description, 
both in metal and in pottery, were originated by the fertile brain 
of Wedgwood. Foremost amongst them was the bronze encaustic, 
a manufacture which its inventor regarded with great and natural 
satisfaction. ‘It is accomplished,” he writes, ‘‘I bring it with 
me; andit will do your heart good to look at it.” A body of 
skilled artists and workmen taught under his own eye were trained 
to work in encaustic colours, and a rich succession of ornaments and 
statuettes, each surpassing in beauty the other, was the result. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of these was the statuette of Venus, 
with a Cupid in a supplicating attitude close behind her. Nor 
were the black basalt vases inferior in point of elegance and 
accuracy ; and a series of crystalline jasper and agate ornaments, 
chiefly imitated from the antique, were but another proof of in- 
ventive genius and practical skill. Lamps, candlesticks, flower- 
pots, Egyptian lions, tripods, and altars were rapidly bought up, 
some at immense prices. , 

After this period of unusual activity Wedgwood became attacked 
with a disease of the eyes then epidemic. He soon recovered, and 
was more immerged than ever in his business and manufactures, 
receiving commissions from more than one European monarch, and 
amongst others from Catherine of Russia. On November 26, 
1780, Thomas Bentley, the zealous friend and ally of Wedgwood, 
died ; but though cast down by the affliction, the great potter 
abated none of his industry. A time of trouble ensued; the 
Potteries were infested by numbers of highwaymen, and Wedgwood 
himself incurred some serious losses. Shortly after the death of 
his old partner he united with Flaxman, and an immense variety 
of exquisite works were produced, the most famous, perhaps, 
being the Chessmen and the imitation of the Barberini or Portland 
Vase. Wedgwood worked up to the last, and passed away amid 
the scenes of his labour at Etruria Hall on Saturday, January 3, 
1795. His character was as fine as his career was brilliant. Morat 
strength, indomitable energy, modesty, and simplicity were quali- 
ties he possessed in no ordinary degree. He had marked out for 
himself a definite ambition and purpose in life, and he had attained 
them. He was the first to constitute pottery an art, and the effects 
of his labours are seen in the best productions of the present day. 

We have already expressed our satisfaction with one or two 
exceptions, at the way in which Miss Meteyard has performed her 
task. There is much writing in the book which might have been 
judiciously omitted, and which, perhaps, in the event of a second 
edition being called for, the authoress may be induced to reconsider. 
As for the external appearance of these volumes, it is beyond praise. 
The typography is singularly clear and large, the small cuts are 
exceedingly accurate and plain, the paper is of a princely texture 
and gloss. These are, par excellence, livres de luxe; and the decora- 
tions of their bindings are appropriate to their contents. The 
public have to thank Miss Meteyard for a work which cannot be 
read by any one without both pleasure and profit, and publisher 
and printer for as handsome an ornament as could be desired for 
the most fastidious of drawing-room tables. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
By far the best paper in the Magazines of this month is the sketch 





master-pieces of Roubiliac, the sculptor, as at a later period he|in the Cornhill called ‘‘ Medisval Warfare,” but which might 
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have been better named a short biography of. Richard Coeur de 
Lion. The writer's principle is to examine Richard’s campaigns 
by the light of modern science, and he decides that whatever his 
personal character may have been he was ‘‘ gifted with a know- 
ledge of war considerably in advance of his age; that he hada 
powerful intellect, but an uncertain will; that he was fertile in 
resources, that he had real insight, and that beneath the splendid 
surface—so splendid that its lustre is still visible athwart the dark 
of six centuries—there were solid qualities which, though not 
sufficing to raise him to the rank of a great captain, lift him 
above that of the brainless knights-errant of romance, and far 
above the ruck of kings.” This proposition he supports by a 
review of Richard’s campaigns both in Palestine and Normandy, 
making his first point the ability displayed in Richard’s seizure of 
Cyprus. Richard was the first to perceive the immense importance 
of that island as a depét for an army about to attack Palestine :— 


‘* When the messengers of Philip remonstrated with him, he answered 

abruptly and continued his work, ‘as it appeared to be of the greatest 
consequence to subdue an island so necessary to the land of Jerusalem.’ 
And when he quitted the island he left behind him ‘brave and diligent 
men to secure a supply of necessary provisions’ for future use, to wit, 
* wheat, corn, and barley; meat, and live stock of various kinds, which,’ 
says Vinsauf, ‘abound in that island.’ This is what was done by the 
monarch who figures in history as a brave but headstrong and thought- 
less warrior. Yet not a single Crusader of his time, except himself, 
had seen the military importance of securing Cyprus as a base of 
operations for an army before Acre, or an army operating from any 
part of the coast against Jerusalem. Cyprus is still the key of that 
coast to any invaders from the West. On his way to Acre he gave 
proof of his aptitude for war on the sea as well as on the land.” 
On his way to Acre he gave a further proof of ability by attack- 
ing a Saracenic galley, too tall to be boarded, with the beaks of 
his light galleys, which speedily stove in her sides, just as Admiral 
Farragut stove in the iron-clad Tennessee. He took Acre after a 
delay which this biographer ascribes. to divided councils, but 
which we should set down to the fact, frequently revealed in wars 
between nobles and burghers, that mediaval organization was in- 
tended to enable a superior race heavily armed to act with crush- 
ing effect in the plains, and that once behind walls numbers told 
against organization, as indeed they do now when the defenders 
are Turks. After the fall of Acre the writer attributes the 
splendid march to the banks of the Arsouf chiefly to Richard, who 
protected his left flank, which was incessantly attacked by the 
enemy, by throwing archers, cross-bowmen, and other light-armed 
soldiers, who marched along the slope of the hills while the heavy- 
armed men moved between them and the sea :— 

“The march from Acre and the battle of Arsouf, which was the 
climax of a series of attacks on the vulnerable parts of a movable 
column, show that the main offensive force of the, army was the horse, 
and that the infantry were used as outposts and skirmishers and pro- 
tectors of the cavalry, but that they were no proper part of a line of 
battle, and were neither armed nor organized to sustain or make an 
attack independently. They were able, with their arrows and the 
deadly bolts of the arblast, to check an advance, and keep light-armed 
footmen in small bodies at a distance; but if a close attack were made, 
they had to retire upon or behind the horse. When these charged, the 
foot went forward with them, and in the melée slew the wounded or 
aided the cavaliers. Nor did the horse depend so much upon their 
compact formation and solid charge, though these were effective, as on 
their individual valour. Though it is not strictly true that all battlos of 
the Middle Ages were tournaments @ /outrance, yet it is undeniable that 
they had this character in a greater degree than the battles of any 

ubsequent period.” 

Richard had an idea, too, of commissariat, feeding his army on the 
march to Jerusalem by means of transport trains filled at Joppa 
and Ascalon from ships stored in Cyprus. Saladin all this while 
was feeding his armies by means of a regular commissariat, but the 
Christian Kings used to trust in war mainly to pillage. He was a 
great engineer also, who succeeded within twelve months in so 
protecting Rouen with great works that Philip Augustus could 
not attack it without imminent risk of seeing his army divided and 
himself defeated in detail. The death of Richard made the for- 
tune of his rival, and the writer believes that but for this event, the 
untimely end of the first Baron in Europe, Philip would have been 
beaten by the feudal spirit he endeavoured so, anxiously to crush. 
Richard’s capacity, it is evident, has been misjudged, he having 
been even more successful as a great captain than as a Paladin. 

That is a very extraordinary paper, too, in Fraser called ** Down 
the Ohio to the Underworld.” It is written apparently by some 
fanatic disciple of Carlyle who cannot quite digest his master’s 
style, but keeps disgorging little bits of it; but the scene he had 
to describe overcomes the reader’s annoyance at the manner of 
the description. The Underworld is of course tha Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, where one may wander underground for forty miles 


are useless in the cavern, and the fish in the course of ages have 
learned to do without them, developing, we. trust, but do not 
know, some unrecognized nervous power or sympathy of the flesh 
in substitution. Ata certain point on Echo River, 

“The guide drew from his belt a bugle and gave a blast upon it; the 

effect was beyond that of anything I have over heard: all around us 
hundreds of spirits seemed to take up the strain, some yelling it like 
demons, others plaining like imprisoned Ariels, and the sound wag 
borne from rank to rank of them as by a thousand orchestras... . , , 
The finest echoes. that I had ever heard before were at Echo Lake, a 
tairn in the White Mountains of New England, where on a fine day I 
have heard an entire bar of music returned five times; and on the great 
American lakes there are many points where single sounds may be 
heard repeated from twelve to twenty times; but the echoes in the 
Mammoth Cave are more distinct, numerous, and musical than I have 
heard elsewhere. I counted sixteen distinct returns of the full strain 
of the bugle, and half as many more partial renderings of it.” 
The last sight is the Star Chamber, a vast hall, which when lighted 
up shows an illusory sky, studded with stars so perfect that the 
mind refuses to believe it is not real. A half answer to the 
“theory of compensations,” which the writer ascribes to Azais, 
organist and schoolmaster and dreamer of 1799, but which ig 
really only the instinctive device of the rich to keep the poor con- 
tent, is worth attention, though its author gives us much false 
philosophy. 

“When Hegel says that everything is reasonable, he says exactly 
nothing, or rather ho says that God is a German professor. With such 
empty phrases it is time that we had done. Whother the Universe ig 
reasonable or not is an affair of the Schools. This at least. we know, 
that the universe is life and growth, changing evermore. As we can 
neither pierce t8 the fountain of life nor arrest growth, how profitless 
our philosophizings about final purposes! How chain the Proteus? 
How delineate the metamorphosis ? How decide what is the seed, what 
the ear, what the full corn in the ear? How discover what is ripe or 
ripening, where all is palpitating with germination ?” 

How write magazine articles, or why write them, when clearly, 
if wanted, they would write themselves, grow out of some 
germ, say in printers’ ink? ‘The doctrine of compensations is 
vain, not because all things grow, but because it can only 
be based on the assumption that God intended all His crea- 
tures to be equally happy, an assumption for which there is 
no warranty whatever, except a false notion of the beneyo- 
lence of the Almighty. It is possible to argue that a good 
Creator would not give a life less happy than non-existence, but 
it is impossible to argue that He must necessarily make all exist- 
ences equally happy. Or if, for the moment, we consider Nature 
the final cause, then the theory is opposed to all facts, beings 
existing whose whole life is misery, and others whose whole life is 
passed in an atmosphere of content. 

The paper on ‘“ Military Reform” in Macmillan, strikes us 
as feeble, the writer's main idea being that we ought to obtain 
respectable recruits, instead of blackguards, which would be 
admitted by the veriest martinet. The difficulty is to get the 
good men without conscription, and without too heavy a tax 
upon the national resources, a difficulty which can, we believe, 
be solved, but not by minute expedients such as written attesta- 
tions of character. The profession itself ought to make men 
decently respectable, as it does in countries where the army is of 
necessity a microcosm of the whole State. It is quite clear that 
the existing system under which the private gets fourpence a 
day besides his keep, as Major F. H. Noott shows, must 
vanish, but something more is needed even than a general rise of 
pay. Major Noott’s suggestions are sensible, and if accepted 
would remove many miseries which now deter men from entering 
the Army ; but they will not make the Army one of the regular 
occupations, like printing, say, with two applications for every 
yacancy. The Major has not yet conceived what a democratic 
army would be, as is evident from his remark that care should be 
taken as to the women the soldiers marry. Why not care as to 
the women the officers marry? In any free army the soldiers 
will either remain unmarried or leave their wives at home, marry- 
ing when they are tired of service, or visiting their wives as nayal 
officers do, at intervals, and any interference with their freedom 
of choice will be resented by resignation. ‘The remaining papers 
in Macmillan are not of great interest, though there is a kindly 
but uninstructive memoir of Dr. Cotton, the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; and a notice that a private memoir of the late Mr. Clough 
is in circulation, which will, the writer hopes, be ultimately 
embodied with his works. There is a capital story from one of 
Clough’s letters. ‘Did I tell you,” he writes, ‘ of the aged Cal- 
vinist woman, who, being asked about the Uniyersalists, said, ‘ Yes, 
they expect that everybody. will be saved; but, we ‘‘Jook for 





through hall after hall lined with jasper or nitre, past two 
‘bottomless pits”—the deepest 175 feet. deep—by rivers named 
Styx and Echo, one of which is,,tenanted, by eyeless fish. Eyes 


better things.” ’” 
The most important paper in Blackwood is a kind ,of, manifesto, 
in which the.writer, clearly a Tory, eats up, all, previous ,pro- 
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fessions, and admits that Lord Derby's Government will, “ if it 
be quite certain, that violence is intended—if arrangements are 
made for mobbing members as they go down to the: House, or 
trying to overawe Parliament by the demonstration of numbers ” 
_do well to bring in a Reform Bill. Force is to be respected, 
while argument is despised, and the, essayist only hopes the: Bill 
may be broad enough. He would prefer that the House should 
proceed by resolution, that.is, should manufacture a Bill for itself, 
after an infinity of debate, but failing this, he hopes that Mr. Dis- 
raeli will propose household suffrage both for town and country :— 
“ The county.population. stands towards the town population in the 
roportion, we believe, of 12,000,000 to 8,000,000. If this be so, or the 
rroportion be even a little less, and if the occupation of a house confer 
® yote, we, the Tories, shall be able to muster at least as many voters 
as the other side. But in this case care must be taken to draw a clear 
line between boroughs and counties, and to limit the exercise of each 
man’s franchise to the place within which his qualification lies. We 
must neither have county people voting for parliamentary boroughs, 
nor the inhabitants of parliamentary boroughs voting for county 
members ; and in the redistribution of seats, the power of swamping a 
rural majority by an urban minority must be taken away. Nor will it 
do, while admitting operatives and labourers to the franchise, on the 
ground that they are householders, to shut out that large and intelligent 
class of persons who, for their own convenience, or because circum- 
stances decide for them, live in lodgings, chambers, and such like. If 
we are to have household suffrage, let us have the suffrages of intellect, 
education, and professional status at the samo time.” 
In other words, the borough populations are to be pitted openly 
against the landlords, perhaps the most revolutionary suggestion it 
would be possible to offer to a statesman. Cannot the Tories see 
that. such a scheme, however it might wot for a session, must end 
in government by numbers, and would inevitably destroy not only 
the Conservative party, but Conservative principles? They cal- 
culate that the owners of property would rule the county voters, 
and thereby the kingdom, quite forgetting that the temptation to 
the Radicals to offer the labourers the only thing the Tories cannot 
offer them--a share in the land—would soon become irresistible. 
Their true policy on their own principles is to admit the masses in 
the large towns, admit the middle class in the counties, and leave 
the landlord or plutocratic interest to be represented by the 
smaller boroughs, which it is quite possible to place far more under 
the influence of landed property than they now are. This would 
be intelligible, but a mere policy of temper such as this paragraph 
suggests will end in installing the worst of all forms of democracy, 
that in which one section of the people has a direct interest in 
bribing another by sacrificing the property of a third. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Silver Shilling and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and illustrated with many pic- 
tures. The Little Match Girl and other Stories. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and illustrated with 
many pictures. Zhe Red Shoes and other Stories. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., and illustrated with 
many pictures. (Routledge.)—These are three pretty little volumes, 
each containing a dozen or so of Hans Christian Andersen’s inimitable 
tales, illustrated with a good deal of skill, and with the simplicity of 
manner that best becomes Andersen’s naive humour. The three fron- 
tispieces are coloured engravings and the least ploasing in the little 
volumes. The colour gives a slightly tawdry air to pictures otherwise 
very pleasant and simple. 

Juvenile Tales :—“ The Children in the Wood,” “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” “ The 
White Cat,” “ John Gilpin,” “Cinderella.” With coloured illustrations. 
(Nimmo.)—Reward Books :—‘ Memorable Wars of Scotland,” by P. F. 
Tytter, F.R.S.E., &c. ; “‘Seeing the World: a Young Sailor’s own Story,” 
by OC. Nordhoff; “The Martyr Missionary ; or, Five Years in China,” 
by Rey. C. P. Bush, M.A.; “My New Home: a Woman's Diary,” by 
the author of “Win and Wear,” &c.; “Home Heroines: Tales for 
Girls,” by F. S. Arthur; “ Lessons from Women’s Lives,” by Sarah J. 
Hale ; ‘Lessons from Rose Hill and Little Nonnette ;” “‘ Great and Good 
Women : Biographies for Girls,” by Lydia H. Signourney. (Nimmo.)— 
Mr. Nimmo’s numerous and varied series of children’s books deserve the 
attention of the curious in such matters. They combine economy with 
a fair amount of show, and in type, binding, and paper satisfy all reason- 
able requirements. The sixpenny tales that we have put first are 
decidedly likely to take the juvenile fancy; each number contains eight 
illustrations remarkable for boldness of design and liberality of colour. 
The giants and other evil personages are truculent enough to make the 
little folks shout with delight; whilst the advantages of virtue are pro- 
minently conspicuous in the bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and general 
chubbiness of the good boys and girls. The “ Reward Books” vary in 
merit, but have this feature in common, that ranging in price from 
1s, 6d. to 2s. 6d., they contrive to glitter to an extent that is quite out 
of proportion to the cost. With the exception of the “Memorable 
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Wars” they, are,written by Americans, and where the subject admits 
are filled. with the curiously minute details of home life that our 
cousins delight in. The sailor's story, “ Seeing.the: World,” appeals 
mainly to the, youthful love of adyenture, but,the rest are decidedly 
intended to improve as well as amuse, displaying a considerable 
tendency to preachment and a forgetfulness of the good old maxim 
that example is better than precept, which is just as applicable 
to fiction as to, life. But children are moro tolerant than their 
seniors. in this matter, and acquiesce in the dispensation of texts as 
their natural portion with great facility. Perhaps they even find 
the .books that are distinguished by this speciality more life-like. 
In that case ,the little volumes before us will fully answer the pur- 
pose for which they are intended; they are certainly not deficient in 
this particular, and they do contain besides much interesting narrative 
in which are recorded the doings of kindly, considerate, and self-denying 
persons. Girls are likely to learn from “ Homo. Heroines,” and “ A 
Woman's Diary " much that will exercise a beneficial influence upon the 
conduct of every-day life. 

The Leisure Hour. 1866. Vol. XV. (Paternoster Row and Picca- 
dilly.) The Sunday at Home. 1866, Vol. XIII. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—There is no doubt that amongst the things that we cannot 
do in this country, of which we hear a good deal at the present time, 
cheap literature is not to be reckoned. Nowhere on the face of the earth 
will a penny judiciously expended in this ware procure for the purchaser 
a greater combination of advantages than amongst ourselves. No- 
where is so much literary intelligence, so much, artistic skill, so much 
luxury of type and paper placed at the disposal of the possessor of that 
modest coin. We are forcibly reminded of these facts by tho two 
volumes that we have placed at the head of this notice. They emanate 
from the same source, and are both striking instances of the pains that 
are taken in this country to supply a sound and inviting article to the 
humblest aspirant to mental cultivation. Take a number of the Leisure 
Hour; we find, first, a portion of a very fair story, then comes a paper 
on the Odyssey; this is followed by an interesting biography, somo 
zoological notes, and a description of Pekin and Pekin life. These 
various subjects are well treated, and illustrated with three or four wood 
engravings of noticeable merit. We really think this is a pennyworth 
not easily matched. The Sunday at Home is of graver aspect, and suf- 
ficiently limited in its range of topics to satisfy all but insane Sab- 
batarians. Still it does contain history, biography, and travel, is plea- 
santly illustrated, like the companion volume, and, like that, may bo 
confidently recommended to all who in literature require something 
wholesome, interesting, and cheap. r 

Belgravia. No.2, December. Conducted by M. E. Braddon. (War- 
wick House, Paternoster Row.)—For the second number of a new maga- 
zine that has its way to make we really think there is too much padding 
in this December Belgravia. The articles. on “ Hill Scandals,” “ Balls,” 
and “University Union Clubs ” clearly come under this category. The 
itinerary “ Through Cornwall” is not far removed, nor is the note on 
“Faust” quite beyond suspicion of having beon put in at the last 
moment to fill up. There only remain besides a papor sensationally 
headed “Jacob Snider, Inventor,” the poetry, which does not count, 
and the stories. So that we suppose Miss Braddon goes in to win on 
the stories. Murder plays the leading part in the excitement that is 
here provided, We are introduced both by Miss Braddon herself and 
the author of the “Iron Casket” to that secret poisoner, who has be- 
come rather rococo, and even Mr. Cook, in his pleasant resuscitation of 
the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre for one night, yields to the genius 
loci, and imbrues his hands in blood, But wo must, in justice to Miss 
Braddon, admit that, granted the expediency of these criminal heroes 
and heroines, she makes an agreeable use of them; and that the open- 
ing chapters of “ Birds of Prey” promise well in the interest of the 
very numerous class that has not yet had enough of the delicious sen- 
sation that ensued when the discovery was first made of the connection 
between the awful shadow of crime and the ordinary London drawing- 
room. 

We have also received The Year of Prayer, by Heury Alford, D.D. 
(Strahan), an addition to the books of family prayer, which. has for its 
specialité adaptation to the Church Calendar ; the fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged, of Dean Milman’s /Zistory of the Jews, 3 vols. (Murray), 
an excellent edition of this trustworthy history ; a new edition.jn one 
handy volume of Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, with ashort memoir of 
the author, illustrated by Cruikshank (Tegg); own -and: Country 
Sketches, by Audrew Halliday (Tinsley), a reprint of yery .amusing 
papers from All the Year Round, relating partly to parochial mattors 
and public amusement in London, and partly to certain Scotch charac- 
teristics; and Quotations from Shakespeare, selected and arranged by 
Edmund Routledge (Routledge), a pocket volume that might be found 
useful. We also notice the following educational works, that appear to 
us of exceptional value:—A well-arranged English Grammar, by W. 8. 
Dalgleish, M.A., Edinburgh, Vice-Principal of Dreghorn College, &c. 
(Simpkin and Marshall); a shilling précis of Old Testament History, for 
national and elementary schools, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, M.A,,now the 
Head Master of King’s College School (Maqmillan) ; An Kasy Introduc- 
tion to Conic Sections, by Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, (Longmans), a capital 
book for beginners; and the Primary Reader (Longmans), the . first of 
four progressive reading books in Stevens and Hole's series. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

George Routledge and Co.—Routledge’s Scripture 
Gift-Book; the Village Idol, by Mrs. Henry Mackar- 
ness; Dr. Goethe’s Courtship; Stodare’s Fly- Notes ; 
Children of Blessings ; Hollowdell Grange, by George 
Manville Fenn; Ernie Elton at School, by Mrs. 
Eiloart’; the Child's Coloured Gift-Book ; Half-Hours 
with the Best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers, by 
Charles Knight. 

Longmans and Co.—The Complete Reader; History 
and Practice of the Fine Arts, by W. B. Scott; Literary 
Fables, by Robert Rockliff; the Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Counties of England, &c., by William Hender- 
son ; Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors, by W. L. 
Rushton, Part I. 

Macmillan and Co.—The Golden Treasury of Ancient 
Greek Poetry, by R. S. Wright; Guesses at Truth; 
Trigonometry for Beginners, by J. Todhunter; the 
Fountain of Youth, by H. W. Freeland; Molecular 
Mechanics, by Joseph Bayma. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Brazil and the Brazilians, by 
the Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 

Hatchard and Co.—Lord Seaton’s Regiment at Water- 
loo, by the Rev. William Leeke, 2 vols. 

T. and T. Clark—Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, 2 


vols. 
Rivington and Co.—Greek Primer, by the Rev. Charles 
H. Hale. 


William H. Hills—The Religious Opportunities of the 
Heathen, by W. F. Slater. 

Parker and Co,—Three Tales for an Idle Hour. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—Physical Geography, by D. T. 
Ansted. 

John Maclaren—The Epistles of our Lord, by M. Dods. 

F. Pitman—The Wedding Guests, by Mrs. Hume 


Rotherby. 
Bell, by J. 


Deighton, 
M'Dowell. 

Dean and Son—How to Win Love. 

Alex. Straban—Touches of Nature ; Simple Truth, by 
Norman Macleod. 

Ward, Lock, and Co.—Lady Lisle, by the Author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret, 

Chapman and Hall—Life and Works of Holbein, by 
Ralph N, Wornum; Played Out, by Annie Thomas, 3 
vols. ; the Prince of the Fair Family, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; 
the Gay Science, by E. 8. Dallas, 2 vols, 

Dorrell and Son—The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, 
a Jobn Benson Rose; Ovid's Fasti, by John Benson 

ose. 


and Co—Trigonometry, 
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RADFIELD.—S. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near Reading. 


Endowed Foundation School, Inccrporated by Royal 
Charter. Warden, Rev. Thomas Stevens, M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford, Rector of Bradfield, the founder. 
Honorary Secretary, J. H. Patteson, Esq. 1 Elm 
court, Middle Temple, London.—All necessary in- 
formation may be jhad on application, either in person 
or by letter, to the Warden, at the College, Bradfield, 
near Reading, or to the Honorary Secretary, at his 
Chambers in the Temple. 


i" UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 389 King street, Cheapside, Estab- 
lished A.D, 1834, 
Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000 
Annual income, £90,000. 


Assurances effected within the present year will have 
the advantage of one year in every annual bonus. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


QvvTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
und by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 


current terms, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES for BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be kad by order through any Bookseller or News 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


NV ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Publ.c,and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace 
church street, London, 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Soid by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 50s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 




















Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


N ETALLIC SPRING MATTRASSES 
a (Verrichio’s Pateut).—These Mattrasses are 
highly approved by the Medical Profession, and are the 
cleanest, healthiest, best, and cheapest ever invented, 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have arranged with the 
Patentee for the exclusive right to manufacture these 
Mattrasses, and beg to inform the public they can be 
supplied direct from the Bedding Department of their 
Establishment, 29 Oxford street, or from the under- 
mentioned firms in the Country :— 








ABERDEEN ........Messrs Allan and Sons 
ALDERSHOT... Mr White 

ARMAGH .... », Frizell 

AYR  ....seeeceeeese. Messrs John Reid and Co 
BARNSLEY ........Mr F. Butler 

a eS «. « Messrs Stokes, Bryant, and Co 
BEDFORD -Mr Butcher 

BELFAST.. Messrs N. A. Campbell and Co 
BERWICK ... » Purves and Sons 
BIDEFORD »  Langbridge & Hutchins 
BRADFORD ........ » Pratt and Prince 
BRIGHTON ........Mr Hannay 

BRISTOL..... +++... Messrs C. and W. Trapnell 
BURY 8T. EDMUND'SMr Bullen 

BLANDFORD ...... » Croom 

BOURNEMOUTH .... Ditto 

CAMBRIDGE ......Mr Bulstrode 

CANTERBURY ...... » Gilhan 

CHELMSFORD ...... ,, Tyler 

CHESTER ..........Messrs Beckett Brothers 


CHICHESTER ...... _,, Wrightand Son 
CARDIFF .....+....+.Mr D. Lewis 

P ..- Messrs Carmichael and Co 
» Spencer and Co 
>» Debenham and Freebody 
Batey and Sons 
Woollatt and Foster 
sees 55 Mawe and Son 








CARLISLE ..... 

DERBY ........0¢ 

DONCASTER .... 

DORCHESTER ...... Mr Treves 

DOVER ....0c.see00.. 5, G. Flashman 

DUBLIN ............Messrs Wm. Fry and Co 

DUNDEE .,.....se08-- » Wilson and Son 

«+»-Mr W. Robson 

+++ » Gregon 

«+» » S. Bretton 

...Messrs R. Whytock and Co 
- » Brock and Co 

y» Olver and Son 

+ y» Wylie and Lockhead 

..»-Mr Lancaster 

ur. es » Atkinson 

HENLEY on THAMES ,, Scott 

ISLE of WIGHT ,... ,, Riddett, Ryde 

JERSEY ........++ + Messra De Gruchy and Sons 

INVERNESS sees 9 . Maciver aud Young 
..Mr Allcock 













KIDDERMINS 

LEEDS ........++....Messrs Roudhouse and Sons 
LEICESTER ...... . »» Spencer and Sons 
LEWES.......-..+++. 5, Browne and Crosskey 


Caunock, Tait, and Co 


LIMERICK .....-. 
»  Dowler and Gradwell 


LIVERPOOL .. 





ERNGTOR .ccocese »,  Carryer Brothers 
MANCHESTER » Kendal, Milne,and Co 
MARGATE. » Gray and Co 
MONTROSE .. +» dapp 





Sopwith aud Co 
Phipps and Son 
Jones and Manfull 


N'CASTLE on N 
NORTHAMPTON .... = 5 
NOTTINGHAM weer 5 


NORWICH ......... . oo» tobertson and Sons 
NEWMARKET ......Mr Newman 

OXFORD ........00++ ,, Baker 

PENZANCE ......++ », Bennett 

PERTH ....cccesces », Imrie 


PLYMOUTH ........Messrs Popham, Radford, & Co 
READING ......-++. y» Blowers aod Sons 
ROCHESTER........ 5, Thomas and Hooman - 


SPECTACLES. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAININ 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these conan 
pared differing—forming the only safe method for 

uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pra. 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD A’ E. 


From Parnorat Sm Davip Brewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s a t 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, withthe cnn 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” 

Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CoO, 
137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street, 

{4 Bread street, } London, E.C. 
59 GrorcE Square, GLAsGow. 
2 Gorzg Piazzas, LiveRPoon, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—o — 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
e Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 5s 


per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstande, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scale-, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 





SOUTHAMPION .... ,, Douglas and H 
SOU!HPORT... Boothroyd and Co 


‘.Mr'Frederick Roe 







SALISBURY ... 
SCARBOROUGI » Rowntree 
SHREWSBURY.. » White 
SUNDERLAND ..... ,, Brydon 


TORQUAY ....s0.006 » Burt 
WARRINGTON ......Messrs Garnett and Sons 
WINDSOR ........+eMr Barton, Eton 
YORK... +0. .-Messrs Musham and Son 
And other princ.pal Towns in Great Britain. 
Lithographed Price Lists ou application. 





TKINSON and Co., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUK, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on application. 
The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked in plain 
figures. 


Te CHARITABLE DONORS, 
the Managers of Public Institutiuns, Asylums, 
and Homes. 

The peculiar circumstauces of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, aud the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON and Co. 
made large cash purchases, enable them now to offer 
unusual advantsges in the supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, aud SHEETINGS, 
besides every description of material for Warm Winter 
Clothing. 








ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 2U6, 203, 210, and 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICEv LisTs of Overlaud Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outitters, next door wo 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


pisLoe HARD PARAFFINE 

CANDLES (the LONDUN,}—Sold everywhere at 
ls 3d per 1lb., warranted equal to any others at the 
price, having besides the advantage of the patent 
tapering ends, nitiug ali candiesucks, and rendering 
uunecessary scraying and the use uf piper. 











APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SKRVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 3u0 different 
Shapes coustautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufacwory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford sireet, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 


JASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owiug to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputatiou, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Beruers 
street, Oxiord street, both muterial aud workmansbi 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard an 
Sous solicit an iuspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room, 


(OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCLPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 5U,UV0U persons anuually fall victims to Pul- 
monery Disorders, iucludiag Consumption, Diseases oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Preve.toa is 
at all times better thau cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet aud wiuter season, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a Cougu or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 

Prepared aud sold in boxes, 1s 14d, and tius, 23 94, 
4s 6d, aud lus 6d each, by THUMAS Ke“ATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudon. Re- 
tail by ali drugg's#-s aud pateut medicine veudors ia tue 
work 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 


TON, when Plated by the patent process of 
om Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 


the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
employed & 
by no possi 

2 small useful set, guaranteed of first quality f 
finish and durability, as follows :— 





as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
ble test can it be distinguished from real 


be 
short, i 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
or 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
t is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


All Machines warranted. 





















































- 4 \4 
58 e| - 3 ¢ |-3% CHIEF OFFICE, 1385 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
a3| 33 | £3 Pas 
2/83/23 |g. ; a a , 
= zs a) Re Ssy Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. BENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
| J GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
£s.d4/£8.d/£ 8, 4./£ 8. d. Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used " 
19 Table Forks..se0e.-.. [L18 02 002 4 n 10 0 | for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 | PQ ENSON'S WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1305, 
12 Table Spoons seeeeeeeeofl ™ = B 2 B = La ° High Holborn, London. 
Dessert Forks «+....-+0+ )1 12 01 15 - / . 7 z 
ij Dessert Spoons ....-...{1 401 10 011 12 O!1 15 0 GPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient owes WATCHES, sent safe by post. 
Fea pete ic cuig 8 98 1890 1 9838 & | ald MERE NOSES CANTILALIDIS, Oly tic 
gg Spoons, ee ; | speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 61, : ¥ 
9 Sauce Ladles ws0+-++-.0 600 800 800 90] 58 Gd, and 10s 6d.; sont by post for 54, 84, and 144 | PZEYSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
1 Gravy Spoon geroen 0 4 : $0 : 4 » bs " ° came. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud ~ 
2 attend spoon, giltbow! [0 180 200 200 23 prt ee: Bea SS Sec. 
1 Rarof sage tongs 0 2 60 3 O° 860 4 01 (\7ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Coms om 
1 Butter Knife,..+..00....]0 260 4 00 5 lo 601g cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S ppteors GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel aad Artistic, 
1 Soup Ladle ... **""lo 10 0'0 12 oo 16 010.17 90 | CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 
1 Sugar Sifter ............(0 8 so 460 4 6/0 5 6 | Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. . Price 43 ; 
sent by post for 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, | means ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 44. 
Total..sesees++e+e-/9 19 9112 9 0118 9 Gl4173 | 824 all Chemists, 


Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 


done by the patent process, 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world 


all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 


at prices that are remunerative only because of the large 
aess of the sales. 








z 2 and a'l Chemists. 
z¢g/aée 
e8| as Z AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Ivory Handles. 1A | 8a] sZ Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
ss/8 & g TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
é 2/28 6 and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 58 6d, 
a and 10s 6d; seut for 5%, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 
—/|— | all Chemists. 
Ry d. Ay adiad 
3}-inch ivory handles ......+-....13 0 10 6/5 o ~ 7 : 
$4-inch fine ivory balance handles..|17 6 i 015 9 IMPLE REMOVER.—AlIl Diseases of 
4-inch ivory balance handles.......22 0 16 0/5 9 the Skin are improved by ome dose of ALEX. 
4inch Sootouy handles...........29 0/21 0|8 g | ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
4inch finest African ivory handles.35 6 |27 0/12 9 | redness, sallowness, &c. 2s 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
Ditto, with silverferules........../42 0 [35 0 [13 6 | and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 |45 0 |18 6 | London, and all Chemists. 
Nickel electro-silver handles 2000 25 0119 0/17 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 |54 0 [21 0 LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 
_— Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 
Bone pot S rong i Knives Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
White bone handles -...-.--...--.(11 0/8 6] 2 @ | Produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
Ditto balance handles. ie vos) ol7 ola 6 248 High Holborn, Loudou, and all Chemists. 
orn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 15 6/4 6 ” 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles./12 0 | 9 613 0 AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 


and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 


forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of h's unrivalled Stoo’: of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
B tannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pric2s, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.;1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 3 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 
FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c 
These Stoves bura without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 12s 6deach. Pateui 
fuel, 48 6d per bag. 
MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 


CHEAP FLRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PATENL 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
Warranted. Oue packet uf four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL’S POKTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cora, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in @ mucb more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
tions, S. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Uxford street; Lein- 

=  ngaenaas Bayswater; and 119 Newgate street, 











H{AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 


grove. 





FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair i y 
it is aogees. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 64, and 19s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists, 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

Londor.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme lately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin effect. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps ; 





, 














the head with this beautifully perfamed Wash, 
iu seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
aud remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


‘HE WARMEST, the LIGHTEST, and 
the most ELEGANT COVERING fora BED, is 
the EIDER-DOWN QUILT, made by HEAL and SON, 
oy from 23s. to 6 guineas. Their Goose-!)own Quilt 
s also very warm and comfortable, price from 10s. to 
48s. List of sizes and prices free by post. 

HEAL and SON always keep a large and well assorted 
stock of the very best Blankets that are manufactured, 
in addition to a large general stock of good Blankets 
and Coverlets of every make. List of sizes and prices 
free by post 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads and Bed-Room Furniture, a nd priced list 
of Bedding, also sent (post free) on application to 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
Canpetabra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, - and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 
Mess, Export, and Dansishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 


street.—Kstablished 1507. 
- THE. SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 
SMITH’S DIGESILVE.)—DVelicious with every 
kuown Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 6y 
Lamb’s Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpuol. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tug" Sauce. 











OUNGS HARD PARAFFIN 
CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparent, and highly 
illuminating. 1s 3d per pound. Sold everywhere. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 
Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, > 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOLL BINNY, Esq. 





James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, — F. Robertson, Esq., 
Esq. -P. 

A*ereader Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 





Chief Manager—Cuarles J. fF. Stuart, & 
Bankers—The Bank of Eugland; the Union Bank of 


on. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collecs 
bills papubte ot Somes, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Siagapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, ou veraas which may 
be ascertained at their office. Tuey also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the —— of parties csaueccred with 
India, the purchase and sale of Lnodiau securities, tae 
safe custody of Indian Goverament paper, ths recsipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensi &o., and the eifectiug 
of remittances between the above-uamed dspeudexcies, 
They also receive deposits of £lv0 and up #ards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for loager perivis, 
the terms for which may be ascertaiued ou application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Satardays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, Loudon, L500. 


prleLbs’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Uriginal) ls 81 per Ib. 

FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTLING 

CANDLES, in all sizes. From 1s per lb. upwards, To 


be had of all dealers. 

EPSLNE. —MORSON’S' PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering Wis popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON aud SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Kussell square, Loud u,W.U. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3a, 53, aud lus each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s td each. Pepsine Globules ia 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s dd each. 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted ia 

London, at Lis residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosveuor 

square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

ACR. 

M 











EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTISL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive pateutee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or uusigutly fasteaings 
are required; they are more uatural, duravie, aad com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, aud are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combiuing ligutaess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. I'hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuviple, aud supplied a. 
charges within tue reach of all, ; 
Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will fiad 
this system particularly adapted to Cue wants; It Cou 
vines complete enuuciatiou aud perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name 


OLLOWAY’S PLLULS. —Nothing pre- 

serves the heaith $0 weil a3 au Occasional altera- 
tive, when the temperature is Variavle and the nerv.s 
are uustrung. Tuese Pilis act so admiravly on the 
stomach, liver, and kidoe)s,and so thoroughly parify 
the blood, that they are most eificient in warding off 
nausea, fever, diarrhwa, dyseutery, aud o.wer maladies, 
so rife throughout our autumus. All who have the 
laudable desire of maintaining their own and their 
families’ health, canuot do vetver tha trust t» Holl>- 
way's Pills, wuich will cool, regulate, and streagthea 
tuem. ‘These purifyiug Pulls are suitable for all ages, 
seasons, climates, aud constitutious. Luey are the 
maiden’s safeguard, the matrun's safety, tue yoiug 
man's seourity, and the old man’s comfort. 








“ Young's Hard " marked on tip.of each 
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LOVE LYRICS. 
By LEWIS ‘GERSTEAU. 
Price 1s 6d. 
J. Parmer, Jesus lane, Cambridge. 
UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC 
FOR THREEPENCE! 


On or about December 8 will be issued an Extra Double 
Christmas Numter of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


ENTITLED 


UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC, 


WITH A NIGHT AT THE GRANDS 
MU ) 


Q 





During which the following Stories will be told by the 
Travellers :— 
The GUIDE'S STORY. A CAT’S PAW. 
UNCLE RODERIC, The STORM-LIGHT of 
CAPTAIN GRAINGER. HAKLARSHOLM. 
OUR BRUSH with the} The FRIENDLY MEET- 
PIRATES. | ING. 


UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC 
FOR THREEPENCE! 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 21s. 


HE HISTORY of LORD SEATON’S 
REGIMENT (the 52nd Light Infantry) at the 
BATTLE of WATERLOO ; together with various inci- 
dents connected with that regiment, not only at Waterloo. 
but diso“at Paris, in the Nofth of France, and for several 
years afierwards; to which are added many of the 
Author's Reminiscences of his Military and Clerical 
Careers, Guring a period of mote than fifty years. By 
the Rev. Wittsam Leexe, M.A. (of Queen’s Cullege, 
Cambridge), Incumbent of Holbrooke, Derbyshire, and 
Rurdl Dead, who carried the §2ud regimental colour at 
Waterloo. The Author claims for Lord Seaton aud the 
52nd the honour of having defeated, single-handed, 
without the assistance of the lst British Guards or any 
other tioops, that portion of the Imperial Guard of 
Frauee, about 10,000 in number, which advaue-d to 
make’the last attack on the British position. ‘Ihe 3rd 
Buttalion of the Ist Foot Guards, by the Duke of Wel 
lington’s order, drove the skirmishers of the Imperial 
Guard off the British position, ite other Battalion of 
General Maitland'’s Brigade of Guerds remaining sia 
tionary. With a Portrait of Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, 
and threé Plans of Waterloo, showing the positions and 
wovemen's of the 52ud during the action. 
Tondon: HatcuaRp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 








In the press. 


AY EDICAL STUDENTS of the 
PERIOD. A Few Words in Defence of those 

much meligned People, with Digressions’ on Varivus 

Topics of Public Interest connected with Medical Science: 

By R. Tempie Wrienut, M.D., late Scholar of King’s 

College, London, 

Witiram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, sinall 8yo, 5s. 


AITH and LIFE;, Readings for the 
greater Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent 
to Trinity. Compiled from Aucient Writers, by 
Wituiam Brtont, M.A., Fellow and Tu:or of University 
College, Oxford. 
Rivinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Price Sixpence, 


|, foe Second Edition, for the present 


Season of 1366-7. 


ConTEN18.—1—Situation and Climate. 2— Social 
Aspects. 8—Walks, Drives, &c. 4—History. 5—Route 
to Nice. €—Desc:iption and Tariff of the Hétel des 


Anglais. the new fist-clxss hotel of the Mediterranean 
Hotel Company, Limited, of London. 
GroomprincGE and Sons, Paternuster row. 
Mr. W. C. BENNEPI'S NE W VOLUME of POEMS. 
Immediately, crown 410, cloth. 
Ove GLORY-ROLL, and NATIONAL 
POEMS. By W. C. BENNETT. 
GroRcE RovurLepGE and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill. 








Price 3s. 
PRIESTCRAFT! PRIESICRAFL! PRIESTCRAFT! 
RIESTCRAFT; or, Church versus 
Bible. By F. Roperrson, Fellow of the Royal 
Asironomicul Society, late Royal Eugineers. q 
London: Trupner and Co., 60 Pateruoster row. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
MPLOYERS and EMPLOYED. By 
the Rev. J. L. BREREroN, M.A., President of the 
Barustaple Farmers’ Club. 
WituiaM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all Book- 
sellers, 





Now ready, price 2s. 
CHARGE to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE of LONDON, at his VISITATION, 
in DECEMBER, 18.6. By ArcHisaLp CAMPBELL 
Lofd Bishop of London. 
Rivinetors: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


[DE REFORD's FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia: as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach; headache, heartburu, 
gout, and indigestion, aud'as a mild aperieut it is 
specially adapted ior ladies anu childreu. 

_Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c. 
172 New Bond street, Loudon ; and, sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See’ that’ ** Dinneford and Co.’’ is 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. ™ 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE:— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday December 10, Her Majesty's Servants 
will perform the HUNCHBACK. Characters by Miss 
Helen Faucit, Mrs. Herman Vezin, Mr. T. Swiiibourne, 
Mr. Walter Montgomery. 

On Wednesd :y, December 12, the LADY of LYONS. 
Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery. 

On Friday, December 14,AS YOU LIKEIT. Cha- 
racter by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. ‘I. Swinborne, Mr. 
Walter Montgomery, Mr. W. Harrison. Being for the 
Benefit of Miss Helen Faucit, the last night of her 
present engagement. 

On Tues lay, Thursday, and Saturday, December, 11, 
13, and 15, FAUST. Characters by Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Edmund Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, Mrs. Herman 
Veziv, Miss Poole. 

On Monday, December 17 (Mr. Walter Montgomery's 
Benefit), HAMLET.—Hamlet, Mr. Walter Mout- 
gomery. 

To conelude with, each evening, KATHARINE and 
PETRUCHIO. 

On Boxing Night, Decamber 26, will be produced 
the Dury Lane Comic Christmas Annual, entitled 
NUMBER NIP; or, HARL# QUIN and the GNOME- 
KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN. 

“Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully; Ballet Master, Mr. 
J. Cormack ; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s ; first circle, 4; balcony seats, 
3s; pit, 2s; lower gullery, 1s; upper gailery, 6d. Box 
office open from Teun till Five dairy. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Furope. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season :— 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled aud Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths. 

OVERCOA'S for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon ani Melton Waterproof Cloths, These Cvoate 
are made with double'stitche!l edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, and 
lined either with Cloth or Fur, 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light, warm, fine, soft Clotus, lined throughout with 
Silk qui'ted in Swins’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot C oths. 

REEFING JACKEIS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PLLOTS. 

HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 
Trousers of Buckskin, aud Angolas in great variety. 

MORNING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 
Other special purposes: 

OVEKCOAIS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or fuur Guineas. For every article oue 
fixed aud moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
Payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a fer 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Maucuester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


rpockss and SONS’ GASELIERS, 

HALL LIGHTS, BRACKETS, and other Gas 
Fittings in Ormolu, Bronze, and Crystal Glass. A large 
aud varied stuck. Prices attached in plain figures. 
Tuis season's new desigus are completed. A few Oue 
and two-year old patterns (denoted by * ou price 
ticket) at 20 per Ceut. off the marked prices. Large 
pattern book, per book pos:, 83, returuable. Old gas 
fittings renovated and modernized. 

SHOW-ROOMS, 26 Edwatd’s street, Wigmore street, 
Porunan syuare, W.; Mauufaccory, Arundel Works, 
near Temple Bur, W.C. (Establisued 43 yeurs.) 

1 ag and SONS’ VILLA GAS- 

El IXRS and other Gas Fittings. An assortment 
of new and elegant patterns, in various js.yles, and of 
medium 8.zes, desigued especinilyfior villas, &c. Com- 
biue exquisite taste wits soundness, utility, and economy. 
Warranty given. Prices ia plain figures. 

Inspect TUCKER and SONS’ SHOW-ROOMS, 26 
Edward's street, Wigmore street, Portman square, W. ; 
Manufactory, Arundel Works, near Temple Bar, W.C. 
(Ustablished 48 years.) 








The CHRISTMAS NOVELTY in CANDLES. 
Tossee se ee T CANDLES 
in all colours and sizes, for Dining Tables, Lustres, 

Pianos, &c., are now ready with 

FIELDS’ PATENT TAPERING ENDS, fitting all 
Candlesticks without scraping, or the use of paper. 
To be had everywhere in Llb. fancy boxes, at 23 6d 

per 1b. 


INTER COUGHS, COLDS, 

Asthma, and Influenza are speed.ly cured by the 
use of SPH NCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIK&.—May be had 
of any Cnemist. 


ype Testimonial (this 

week) to Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAF HRS, 
—Mr. Earwaker, stationer, High street, Alton, Hauts, 
writes, December 1, 186 —** I hear many speak of their 
goodness.” They give iuSstant relief to astuma, eon- 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. To singers aud public speakers they are in- 
va. uable for the voice, aud have a pleasant taste. Price 
ls 14d, aud 2s 9d per box. Sold by all Chemists, 


TTHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tue most scientitically prepared aud 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved ; re- 
stores to their normal condition ull the secretions, on ihe 
integrity of which pertect healih depends. Lt isa specitic 
for debility of all kinds, aud trom iis containing, awong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphace of soda, will 
prove highly beuencial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. peF botthe, or four’ quantities tu one for 228. 
Sdle agents, ‘Messre. Baumgartei’ and Cv., 520 Oxfort 
street, W.C., and’ 8 Cullum street; Fenchurch street, 














&.C., London. 


ee 

\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—This'c¢, 

i will RE-OPEN after the Christmas V; : 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23.—For Particulars Been 

epestem, &c., apply to the Secratary, HENRY ALDRICH, 
$q. 


ss 
HE LONDON COLLEGE of | the 
INTERNATLONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master—L. SCHMITZ; Fsq., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., late Reotor of the High School of Edinbargh. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Svieuces, aud Mathe- 
maties. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable, 

The Next Term will begin on the 13th of Jauuary,- 
1867. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, Middleser, » 
W., or to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24 Old 
Bond street, W. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
4 BANK.— Notice is Hereby Given, that the” 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Co.npany wilt: 
be held at the BANK, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 16th day of January next, at 1 o'clock precisely, to 
declare a dividend and to elect three Directors in the 
place of Bonamy Dobree, Esq., David Salom ns, Esq, 
Alderman, M.P., and Alexander G.llespie, Esq., who 
retire by rotation, but being eligible fur re-election, 
offer themselves accordingly. 
WM. EWINGS, General Manager? 








Nov. 28, 1866. 

Tie Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the dividend on tke Ist of Januury next, 
and will re-opeu on the 4th of Junuary. Proprietors 
regisiered in the books of the Company on the 3lst of 
December, will be entitled to the dividend for the our- 
rent half-year, on the number of shares then standing 
in their respective names. 


 , ee 1573 NEW BOND 
STREKT. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 


COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 








LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT ds LAVANDE aur 

MILLEPLEUR, ripeof age; fine quality, 23 6d, 43 6d, aud 
8s 6d. 











\LD-FASHIONED BROWN: WIND-- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 23 6d and 43 6d. 


(\LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 

with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM for the Hair, 2s 6d. 








\LD-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 23 6d and 43 6d. » 


\LD-FASHIONED MYRRH ané 
BORAX TOOTH-POWDER aud MOULH WASH) 
23 and 3s 6d, 


IJREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
d QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 








I 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windm'tl 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinaban’s LL Waisky.” 


AU-DE-VIE.—this Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 

recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 

Medical Profession, and extensively used iu Hospitals. 

in botties, 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway’ Carriage 
aid. 





HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 80 Regent street, 8.W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 


x is al wy TT 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several imitations of xtract of Meat hav- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG'S KXTRACT of 
MEA’ COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
notice tat theirs is the only extract of meat aualyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Barou Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific departmeut of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Every 
jur of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s 


certiticate. ‘Ihe Trade supplied ‘at wholesale prices 

\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicioas condiment, pronounced by Con» 

nuisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE" 
is prepared sotely’by Lea aud PERRINS. 

The public ate respectfully cautioned against worthless: 
imitations, aud should se@ tuat Lea aud PERRINS 
nauiés are Ou wrapper; label, botue; aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. A 

Scid Wholesale for Export, and by the P. tors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CuOSsE and BLAURW: LL; 


Messre, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &, 
Grocers and Uilmen universally. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries: 
——_o-——- 
OR of the “ The TRA- 
4 EW OOS sd ee in “MUGBY JUNC- 
VELLING POST O vie 
The CLIVES of BURCOT. By 
ron. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day 1 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 


Hespa StRET- 
(Next week. 

is published, in 8 vols. 8vo0. 

of KING 


-ORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of 
ogee other unpublished MSS. By J. HENE- 
; The Court of England under 


AGE JESSE, Author of ** 

the Stuarts,” &c. ‘ 

“ Mr. Jesse’s volumes are brimful of amusement and 

terest.” —Spectator. 
age NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 

FROM WATERLOO to the PENINSULA. 
By G. A. Sava, Author of “*My Diary in America,” 
&c. In2 vols. Ready this day. 

Ready this day, in 1 vol., price 12s. 

ATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Epwarp 

Te Bee Author of “ Rome in 1860," &c. 

ANEW NOVEL, by EDMOND YATES. 
ORLORN HOPE. By the Author of 

as the Rod,” “Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 
vols. (Shortly. 

NOTICE.—ARCHIE LOVELL, by the Author 
of “ Miss Forrester,“ “ The Morals of Mayfair,” &c , 
is ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols. 

Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, 

BENT, NOT BROKEN: a Novel. By 
“GEORGn MoNVILLE FENN, in 3 vols, 

y , ready, at every Library in the King- 

— nal paby in 3 vols. 

DACIA SINGLETON. The new Novel by 
the Author of ‘What Money Can't Do,” ‘* Alto- 
gether Wrong,” &c. . 

“('ICE.—On ‘Tuesday next will be published, in 1 vo 

_— price 6s, the Cheap Edition of . 

KISSING the ROD. By Epmunp Yares, 
Author of “The Forlorn Hope,” “ Running the 
Gauntlet,” &c. 

NOTICE.—Next week will be ready, price 6s, the Cheap 

Edition of 

PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “Too 
Much Alone,” “ City aud Suburb,” &c. 

Also, just published, uniform with the above. 

FACES for FORTUNES. By tho Author of 
* Pavell with Gold,” &c. 

St. MARTIN’S EVE. 
* East Lynne,” & 

SANS ‘MERCI. 
Livingstone,” &c. 

Tixstey Brotuers, 18 Catheriue street. 


By the Author of 
By the Author of “Guy 





REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW WORK. 


IDOLATRY under CHRISTIAN FORMS; 
or, the §Broader Aspects of Ritualism. By. J. 
Batpwik Brown, B.A. In 1 vol. crown, 8yo. 

{ Shortly. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the 

Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of 

Oliver Cromwell. I. The Church of the Civil Wars. 

II. The Church of the Commonwealth By Joun 

Sroveuton. Iu 2 vols. 8vo. (ln the press. 


MICAH; or, the Priest-Maker: a Handbook 
on Ritualism. By Rey. T. Binney. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
RITUALISM in the ENGLISH CHURCH in 
its Relation to Scripture, Piety, and Law. B 
Ropert Vauenan, D.V., Author of “ Revolutions in 
English History,” &c. Post 8vo, 43 6d, cloth. 
(Now ready. 
OUR HYMNS: their AUTHORS and ORIGIN. 
Being Biographical Sketches of nearly Two Hundred 
of the Principal Psalm and Hymn Writers, with Notes 
on their Psalms and Hymns. By Josian MILLER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 63 6d, cloth. (Now ready. 
TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Maroaret Howirr. 
illustrated with I'wo Photographs and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, cloth. { Recently published. 
JESUS CHRIST: His TIMES, LIFE, and 
WORK. By E. pe Pressensk, D.D. In one 
handsome volume, 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
[ Recently published. 


The PULPIT ANALYST; designed for 
Preachers, Students, and ‘Teachers. Edited by 
Joseru Parker, D.D. The First Volume is now 


ready, Price 7s Gd, imitation calf, pp 416. Published 
monthly, price 6d, Yearly subscription, 68, post free. 
(Now ready. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 


Now ready, 

OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1867, with two 
coloured Plates and sixty Illustrations, beautifully 
one in embossed cloth, richly gilt, price 5s, gilt 
edges. 

The STORY of JESUS in VERSE. By 
Epwin Hopper, Author of “ The Junior Clerk‘” &e., 
&c, With ten full-page Llustrations. In square 
16mo, cloth elegant, 38. Gd, (On Monday. 

WASHED ASHORE; or, the Tower of 
Stormount Bay, By W. H.G. Kinesron, Author of 


‘ Peter the Whaler,” “The Cruise of the Frolic,” 
&¢. With Twelve Illustrations Square 16mo, 
3s 6d, cloth extra. [Now ready. 


London: Jackson, 


W. ‘ 
Paternoster rom ALFORD, and’ Hoppex, 27 


13 Great Magieoroven StrReEr. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 
By J. C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 80s. 
From the Times, Dec. 6 :—*“ *‘ A Book about Lawyers ' 
deserves to be very popular. Mr, Jeaffreson has accom- 
plished ‘his work in a very creditable manner. He has 
taken pains to collect information from persons as well 
as from books, and he writes with @ sense of keen 
enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's plea- 
sure.” 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Evrza Mereyarp. Complete in 2 vols. 
8vo, with Poriraits, aud above 3v0 beaatiful Illus- 
trations, 42s, bound: 

“The author has achieved a work not less creditable 
to herself than it is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about English ceramicart and its great 
inventor. The volames are marvels of decorative and 
typographical skill."—Saturday Review. 

A WINTER with the SWALLOWS. 
By M. Bernam Epwakps. With Lilustrations, lés. 

“A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of 
colour and sunshine, and replete with good sense and 
sound observation.”—Post. 

MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 
SHRINES. By Exiza C. Busn. 8vo, with 
Illustrations lds. ( December 14. 

LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey.” 2 vols. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated by Sandys, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“From first to last‘ Madonna Mary’ is written with 
evenness and vigour, aud overflows wit the best 
qualities of its writer's fancy aud humour.”—Atheneum. 


“A book of great power and beauty.”—Post. 


LEYTON and Other Tales. 
By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 
CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “ No Church,” “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The interest of this story'is s> enthralling through- 
out that it holds the reader enchained duriug its pro- 
gress, and the purpose of the story is so admirable that 
the wisest and the best among us may justly consider 
the time well bestowed thatis occupied by its perusal.” 
—Sun. 

ANNALS of 2 QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD, By Gzores MacDonap, M.A. 8 vols. 

“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times.”"—Pali Mall Gatetie. 

KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
aud Heir.” 2 vols., 21s. 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By 


Lady Campsett. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF ENGLAND. 
A POEM. 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo. London: Simpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


LIFE OF ROBERTS THE ARTIST. 
Now ready, in 4to, price £2 23; large paper, £3 3s. 


LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTS, B.A. 


Compiled from his Journals and Other 
Sources. 
By James BALLANTINE. 


Including a set of Etchings by the Artist, fac-similes of 
his Pen-and-Iuk Sketches, and Portrait after sir J. W. 
Gordon, P.R.S.A. 


Edinburgh: Apam and C#aRces BLack. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. RALEIGH. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, uniform with “ Quiet Resting- 
Places,” price 6s. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 


By Rev. ALeExanpER Rateron, D.D, Canonbury. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHaRLEs Back. 


MR. FORSTER’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Now ready, with Portraics, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
IR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 1590- 
1632. By JomN Forster, LL.D. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above. 
1—ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS 
by CHARLES the FIRST. A chapter of English His- 
tory re-writien. 8vo, 12s. 
2—The DEBATES on the GRAND RE- 
MONSTRANCE, Nov. and Dec., 1641. With an intro- 
ductory Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet 
and Tudor Sovereigns. 8vo, 12s. 


38—OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL 











DE FOR, Sir RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
CHURCHILL, and SAMUEL FOOLK. Biographical’ 
Essays. 8vo, 12s. 








JoHN MupRay, Albemarle sireet, 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY'S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
7 
ART and SONG. A Series of Original 


highly finished Steel Engravings, from Masterpieces 

of the 19th century; with a Selection of the Choicest* 

Poetry in the English Language. Edited by Roperr 

ELI. 

*,* The Illustrations include Six beautiful Land- 
scapes from the Pencil of J. M. W. Tarver, R.A.; also 
several by John Martin, Stothard, Singleton, Leitch, 
Wright, aud otber eminent Painters, all of which are 
copyright, and hitherto unpublished. Superbly bound 
in waluut, 363 6d; in cloth and gold, 31s 6d. (Shortly. 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL 
Ilustrated'with a Series of Thirty Photogra from’ 
the finest Engravings of his most celebrated Paintin 
With a Memoir by Gtorai0 Vasant, translated by Mre * 
JonaTHan Foster. New Edition, eularged and im 
proved, handsomely bound, 123. ( Vext week. © 


REMBRANDT'S 
large Photographs of the Choicest Ewhings in the 
British Museum and in the possession of re ~~ 
Haden. With a Lecture on dis Life and us, by * 
Dr. Scuecrema, of Amsterdam. Haudsomely bound 
in cloti and gold, 42s. [Next week. 


FLAXMAN'S ILLUSTRATIONS | of 
DANTE. 100 large Plates engrated by Moszs. With 
a fall Description of each position, from Rev. 
Hewry Francis Cany's Translation of the Divina 

di ery handsomely half bound in scarlet 
morocco, £2 12s 6d. (Linmediately, 

The RUINS of POMPEII. By 
H. Dyer, LL.D. A Series of large Photographic 
Views of the most interesting Remaias, with « 
of the Destruction of the City. — 

(Jmmedi 





31s 6d. 
MEMORIALS of MULREADY, B 


F. G. Srerpmens. With a Selection of F 

beautiful Photographs of his most celebrated Paint- 

ings. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 42s. 
(Next week. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S SUMMER 
SCENES. Consisting uf carefully selected Photd- 
graphs of his most adnsired Water-Colout Drawings, 
With Illustrative Selections from the Poems of 

Bloomfield, Clare, Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, Thomsun,. 

Bryant, N. P. Willis, &c. Royal 4to, price Sls 64. 

(Immediatel, 


: ly 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
AcneTa Domestica. With 108 besutifil Oulline 
Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Careful 
revised and edited by the Rey. J.G. Woop. Hand- 
somely bound, 21s. (Jmmediatelg. 


FORTY DAYS in the DESBR#, 
on the Track of the Iraelites. By W. H. Barrier. 
New quarto Edition, handsomely bound in eloth and 
gold, 10s 6d ; in waluat, price 15s. (/mmediately. 


The BOOK of GEMS. Containing 150 
Steel Engravings from Drawings by the most emiaent 
Painters of the Fighteenth aud Nineteenth Centuries, 
aud a Selection from the Works of British Poets from ‘ 
Chaucer to Tennyson. In Three Series, 4to, very 
handsomely bound in walnut covers, each 21s; in 
cloth gilt, each 13s. 

Sold separately, 

First Series—CHAUCER to DRYDEN. 

Second Series—SWIK t to BURNS. 

Third Series—WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. 

t 


The HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED 
GEMS. By C. W. Kina, M.A., Author of “ Precious 
Stones, Gems, and Precious Mewls,” &c. Crown 
8v0, illustrated, 103 Gd. (Next week, 


The HANDSOOK of ARCH ZZOLOGY; 
Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By HoppgR 
M. Wesraorr, Esq. With numerous Lilustrations, 
8ve, 153. ( Immediately. 

EMMANUEL; or, the Incarnation‘of 
the Son of God the Foundation of immatabl> Truth. 
By the Rev. M. F. Savoie, M.A., Author of * Church 
Doctrine—Bible Truth,” “Tue Second Adam,” &c.,\In 
8vo, price 10s 6d. [ 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS. 
Containing: Salmaguudi—Knickerbocker's History of 
New York—Sketch-Book—Life of Goldsmith—Brace- 

bridge Hall—Abbotsfotd—Nowstead—Tales of a 

Traveller—Tales of the Alhambra—Conquest of 

} sen hee of Spain—Life of Colambus— 

Compani of Columb Astoria—A( Tour in the 

Prairies—Mahomet aud his Successors—Conquest of 

Florida—and the Adventures of Captain Bonueyville,’ 

The Library Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo, £3 Ss. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By 
ApeELaive ANNE Procrer. With additional Poems 
and an Intioduction by Cuan tes Dickens; a Por- 
trait by Jeens, and 20 Illustrations by W. C. T: 
Dobson, A.R.A., J. Tenulel, W. H. Millais, and other 
Artists. Feap. 400, oruamental cloth, 2ls; morocco, 


363 

PARABLES from NATURE. By Mrs. 
Avrrep Garty. The Four Series, complete in 1 
Vol., illustrated by Holman Hunt, Otto Specktef, Cy 
Ww. R.A., W. Millais, H. Weir, J. Tenuiel, aad’ 
other Arvisis. imperial 870, oraamental cloth, 3ls. 
First and Sscoud Series, 16 Lilustrations. 10s 6d. 
Third and Fourth Series, b5 Llustrations. 108 6d. 

FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of! 
DANES INFERNO. Wit the Passages to whieh * 
the Plates refer selected irom the Translation by the 
Kev. Henay Francis Cany. Handsomely bound iu’ 
cloth aud gold, 2is. 

a 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Streets 
Covent Garden, and 186 Fleet Street. 
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Now ready, in royal 8vo, price half-a-crown. 


HE MIDDLE CLASSES and the 

BOROUGH FRANCHISE. By Henray War- 
wick COLE, Q.C. 

London : Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, the Third Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 53. 


ITERARY FABLES from the 
SPANISH of YRIARTE. By Roperr Rocktirr, 
Author of “Versicles from the Portfolio of a Sexa- 
genarian.” 
London: Lonomans. GREEN, and Co.; Paternoster row. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH THOUSAND of ACTON'S 
COOKERY-BOOK. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with addi- 
tional Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 


ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 

FAMILIES reduced to a system of Easy Practice 

in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which the 

Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers 

have been as much as possible applied and explained. 
By Euiza Acton. 

“ A much enlarged edition of this useful collection of 
receipts has lately been published. The preface seems 
particularly worth attention; it deprecates the waste so 
common in kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be 
desirable for persons of limited income as well as for the 
wealthy."—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

*,* Of this popular Cookery-Blok &4,000 copies have 
been sold. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Pater.oster row’ 


Dr. THOMAS BULL'S TWO MANUALS for 
MOTHERS. 








New Edition, revised and enlarged, iu feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


INTS to MOTHERS for the 
MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during 
PREGNANCY and in the LYINGIN ROOM: with 
Hints on Nursing, &c. By Tuomas But, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 53. 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CATS’ and FARLIE'S EMBLEMS, 

Second Edition, in imperial 8vo, with Frontispiece, 60 
large circular Pictures and 60 Tail-Pieces on Wood, 
= within ornamental Frames, price 3ls 6d in 

rolier covers, or price 52s 6d in morocco by Riviere. 


ORAL EMBLEMS, with Aphorisms, 

Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages and Nations, 

from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. The Illustrations 

composed from Designs found in their works by J. 

Letcaron, F.S.A. The Text translated and edited with 
Additions by R, Picor. 

“ A splendid gift-book. In respect of engraved illustra- 
tions, of type, binding, and accessories, its pretensions 
are as superior as its literary materials is solid; and 
what renders its merits more striking is its marked dis- 
similarity from the works usua'ly published as pre- 
sents.”—Times, 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo, of 512 pages, with Portrait, price 
5s, cloth, or 10s 6d, well bound in calf, half extra. 
IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gueie, M.A., F.R.G.S., Chap- 
lain-General to the Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Popular Edition, carefully revised and corrected, with 
copious Additions from Authentic Sources. 

“Mr. Gleig has written the life of our greatest hero 
as it has not been written yet. He has made good use 
of materials which for completeness and accurate detail 
have perhaps no parallel. French and English authors 
alike have contributed to his resources, and he has 
Aified in the outline of the hero’s portrait with a minute- 
ness of drawing and a vivid colouring which are eutirely 
eatisfactory."—Saturday Review. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


WORKS by WILLIAM HOWITT, 
APPROPRIATE for CHRISTMAS READING, or 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
te RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 

With Illustrations 01. Wood by Bewick and Wil- 
liams, Third Edition, 12s 64. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of 
Remarkable Passages in English History and Poetry. 
With many Woodcuts. 2 vols., 25s. 

HISTORY of the SUPERNATURALin 
ALL AGES and NATIONS, demonstrating an Universal 
Faith, 2 vole., 18s. 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, AUSTRALIA, TAS- 
_ and NEW ZEALAND. 2 vols., with Maps, 





“ The romantic adventures and touching incidents of 
this history make it a most fitting book for the winter 
fireside.” 

London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY'S 
LAYS of BOME. 
{n fcap. 4to, price 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco. 


AYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the 

Right Hon. Lord Macavtay. With 90 Woodcut 

Illustrations, original and from the antique, from Draw- 
ings by G. Scuarr. 


MINIATURE EDITION, both Letter- 
Press and Illustrations as above reproduced in Litho- 
graphy, price 10s 6d, cloth, or 21s, morocco, 

An Edition of Lord Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” with “ Ivry” and the “ Armada,” in 16mo, with 
Vignette, price 43 6d, cloth; or 10s 6d, in morocco by 
Riviére. 

Londou: Lonemans, Grten, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LATEST EDITIONS off MAUNDER'S POPULAR 
TREASURIES. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 10s cloth, or 133 6d, calf 
lettered. 


N AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
SURY; comprising a General Introductory Out- 
line of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation. 
— Edition, to which has been added a New General 
Index. 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s 64. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGH, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 103 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 


10s. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY, 10s 6d. 

a et TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 

Os 6d. 

LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 
2 Parts, 20s. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS of WHYTE MELVILLE'S 
WORKS, 





Completz in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


HE GLADIATORS; a Tale of Rome 
and Judea, By G. J. WHyTe MELVILLE. 

New and Cheaper Editions of Works by the same Author. 
DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, or the Lady and the Locust, 5s. 
The INTERPRETER, a Tale of the War, 5s. 
GOOD for NOTHING, or All Down Hill, 6s. 
The QUEEN'S MARIKS, a Romance of Holyrood, 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 5s. 
London: Loyamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Part I. now ready, in 12mo, price 4s, cloth. 


HAKSPEARE. | Illustrated by Old 

Authors. By Witttam Lowes Ruvusuron, of 
Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on St. PAUL. 
In 2 vols. 4to, with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood 
Engravings, price 48s, cloth. 
rmMHE LIFE and EPISTLES of St. 

PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conyseare, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
J. 8. Howson, D.D., Principal of Liverpool College. 
Library dition, with all the Original Illustrations. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of St. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition ; 
with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo, price 313 6d. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
aud EPISTLES of St. PAUL, the People's Edition, con- 
densed; with 46 Illustratio s and Maps. 2 vols. crown 
8yvo, price 12s. 

London: LonemAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Crown 8vo, 52, cloth. 
JOSSIBILITIES of CREATION; or, 
What the World might have been: a Book of 
Faucies, By Joun George HaRGREAVES. 
London: Simpxiy, MaRSHALL, and Co. 





New Edition, (10th 1,000), just published, post 870, price 
78 6d, cloth. 


“tags FAMILY FARE: the 

Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all Matters 
relating to Cookery and Housekeeping; containing 
Bills of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; which 
include Breakfast and Dinner for a Small Family, and 
Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Biils of Fare 
for Dinner Parties, and Two for Evening Entertain- 
ments, with the Cost annexed. And also a Diet for 
Tuvalids, aud a few things worth knowing. 

“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commend the labours of our Authoress. It simplifies 
the daily routine of housekeeping as practised in every- 
day life."—Times. 

“Excellent receipts in simple language.......... 
Especially valuable to persons about to marry on a 
moderate income." —Athenzum. 

** This carefully written book is a model for utility and 
good sense.......+.. lt gives precisely the information 
that is useful.”— Lancet. 

“An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and all 
subjects appertaining to cookery."—Jilustrated London 
News. 

London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


REDIBILIA ; or, Discourses on Ques- 
tions of Christian Faith. By the Rev. James 
Cransrook, Edinburgh. 

Contents: — Where God is Found — Truth Re- 
vealed to the Obedient — Religion and Theology — 
Divine Knowledge, Relative uot Absolute—Ihe Reli- 
giousness of Secular Learniag—Modern Aspects of 
God’s Spirituality—The Doctrine of Divine Incarna- 
tions—Love to the Unseen Christ—What Sin is—The 
Credibility of Christ's Mission—Che Kingdom of God— 
The Awakening of the Divine Life—Holiness after the 
Divine Type—Passionate Devotioa—Divine Worship. 

Just published, price 2d. 

On WAGES in RELATION to TRADE 
UNIONS aud STRIKES. By the Rev. James Cran- 
BROOK, Edinburgh. Addressed to the Working Classes. 

A. FuLLarTon and Co., 115 Newgate street, Loudon ; 
and all Booksellers. 


RIGINAL MUSIC, by the best Com- 
posers, at a 20th of the usual price. Ask for 
Lampert and Co.'s “ School, Choir, and Choral Society's 
List,” just ready. 17 aud 18 Portman street, and 63 
Paternoster row. 











a, 
AUNT AILIE; or, Patienc 
Reward. y . ° ons its 
From the Athenzum, October 20, 1866, 


“The pleasant and salutary writer to whom children 
owe thanks for many excellent stories has found the ead 
of her labours ; and in future holidays little people will 
ask in vain for another tale from ‘Cousin Kate,” }; 
whieh title Miss Catherine Bell was koown to o- 
juvenile admirers. Rendering a proper tribute of Tespect 
to the author, and at the same time meeting a public 
demand, Miss Bell's present publishers are putting 
forth her series of moral narratives, of which they justly 
observe, ‘ Their aim is to teach, in the attractive Guise of 
fiction, the holiest and noblest truths, and to show how 
character is formed, faults cured, aud virtues attained 
by God's discipline of daily life.” 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 

arden. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s 64. 


OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Trans. 

; lated by E. Cuawner, late Captain 77th Regi- 
ment. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.0. 








Limp cloth, price 1s, 


GQ TSTEMATIO MEMORY: or, How to 

Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaReNn. The system here submitted 
is so simple, that the schoolboy can acquire it as Teadily 
as the accomplished scholar. 


London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
L F2tO8 GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. HaARINGTON. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 64, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets, 
By Tuomas SHorreR, Editor of “ A Book of Enz. 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —JUlustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
| Bayene D DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection." —Morning Star. 
** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. erown 8vo, pp. lviii. 138, cloth, with 
the Author's Portrait, cloth, price 23 64. 
ELIBCQEUS—HIPPONAX, The BIG- 
LOW PAPERS. Second Series. First complete 
Author's edition, with an Introduction on the Yankee 
Dialect, and an Index by the Author. 
TRoBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


Te ART-JOURNAL for DECEMBER 
(price 23 6d), CONTAINS :— 

LINE ENGRAVINGS.—The Post-Boy, after F. Good- 
all, R.A.; the Confessional, after Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.; 
the Falconer, after J. E. Carew. 

And in addition to the usual Literary Contributions, 
Memoirs of the Authors of the Age: Allan Cuoning- 
ham, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C, Hall, illustrated ; and Six- 
teen Engravings on Wood. 





Also will be ready on 19th December, cloth gilt, 
price £1 11s 6d, 


THE VOLUME FOR 1866. 
Containing 35 Engravings on Steel and about 300 En- 
gravings on Wood. 

London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 


rMNHE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XC., for DECEMBER, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 





1—Conclaves. 
2—On the Relation of the Food of Man to his Muscular 


Power. 

3—The Irish Church Establishment. 
4—The Emperor Frederick the Second. 
5—Professor Conington's Eueid. 
6—Empedocles. 
7—Sixteenth-Century Studies :—The Loss of Calais. 
8—Submarine Telegraphy. 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dove as. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAms, ani Co. 


ONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 
—ROMAN REMAINS.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., contaius:—Fine View of 
new Gothic Houses in Banbury—Plan of Roman 
Buildings in Chedworth, Gloucestershire—A Quarcer of 
a@ Ceutury’s Street Improvements—The Olu Way io 
Art—Life of David Roberts—Sauitary Matters—Who 
Benefits by Trade Unions ?—District Surveyors; aud 
various other articles, with all the cognate news. 
1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 











|B ige-taing DIARIES for 1867 are sold in 
above 100 varieties, at from 6d to £6 each, by 
every bookseller in the civilized world. Catalogues 
gratis. Lett’s Folio Diary, No. 31, interleaved with 
blotting, is the cheapest half-crown diary issued. No 
8, 1 day to a page, 63 6d, is the most geuerally useful. 


ETTS SON and Co, STEAM 
PRINIERS (8 Royal Exch nge), undertake the 
priuting of Books, Newspapers, Catalogues, £c., in Eog- 
lish and Foreign Languages, as well a8 Lithography, 
and the manufacture of first-class Accouut Books. 
Works, New Cross, S.E. 
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~NEW BOOKS. 


—_0-———_- 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. 


t 
og ns WittraM FReeanD, late M.P. 


Allen, engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper. 
8y0, price 6s. 


FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The 


8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. (In a few days. 
The work containe—in addition to a vast amount 
Political Information, 


short, all facts calculated to furnish @ 


most abu 


f al 
Hiogdom, the whole after Official Returns. 


“The great merit of the ‘ Year Book’ is that its 
matter is 80 clearly and systematically arranged that the 


statistics of cr | one state or nation may be easil 
referred to, or those of two or more may be compare: 
with each other without difficulty. lly 1 
support it claims from all who have an active interest in 
polities or commerce. —Times. 


NEW BOOK by PROFESSOR MAURICE. 
The 
REFORMATION. 


M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 


Brotners. New Edition, extra icap. 8vo, with 


New Biographical Preface and Portraits, cloth, 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Wm. G. Cuark, M.A., and 
Was. Atpis Wricut, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£4 14s 6d, 

“Tt is the edition of all others, without which no 
Shakespeare Library can possibly ve regarded as com- 
plete."—Notes and Queries. 

RE-ISSUE of the 


GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. In Five 
Sixpenny Parts. 
Part IV. will be published on Monday, December 10. 


Also now ready, complete, 

The GLOBE EDITION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’'S WORKS. In one compact Volume, 
royal feap. 8vo, beautifully prin 0.1 Toned 
Paper. Edited by W. G. Cuark and W. ALpIs 
Wricar. 

Paper covers, 2s 6d; cloth, 33 6d. 
The 80th THOUSAND NOW READY. 
Macmitian and Co., London. 








NEW BOOKS IN 
THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


1. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. By R. S. Wriaur, 
M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 88 6d. 


2. 

The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. Designed mainly for the use of junior 
students in the Universities. By Tuomas FowLeR, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown &¥o, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


3. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: 
A Series of Fxtracts from English Authors. A.D- 
1250-A.D. 1400. With Grammatical Introduction: 
Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morris, Ksq., Editor 
of “ The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” &. Crown 
8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. (In a few days. 


4. 
A HAND-BOOK of ASTRONOMY. 
By Georce F. Cuampers, F.RA.S., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


5. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With Numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Batrour Stewart, LL.D., F.R S8., Director of 
oa Observatory at Kew. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


Also SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in “ CHEMISTRY 
for STUDENTS.” By the saz r 
sewed, price ¢d, y the same Author. Crown 8vo, 


6. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. 
Coeutameon, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
istry, University Colle; London. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s od. ” a 


7. 

GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEF ECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quan- 
tity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in which 
they are found. By W. Verrcu. New and Revised 

‘ Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 
xford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Pub- 
lished for the University by MacmiLLan and Co., London, 


Trans- 
he Danish of Frederick Paludan a 
‘or 


i Illustrations designed by Walter 
Chichester. With Illus —— 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 
a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1867. By FREDERICK MaRTIN. Crown 
of 
description <. the or 
ent, Revenue, Public Debt, and in 

on te icture = the 
dition of the various States of the World—the 

om Sandent Commercial Statistics, showing the 
1 Nations with each other and with the United 


It fully merits the 


COMMANDMENTS CON- 
SIDERED as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
NOTICE TO NEWSVENDORS. 


On and after the 26th of DECEMBER the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be printed at new 
premises in NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, where additional Machinery, capable 
of printing copies with great rapidity, has been erected by Messrs. HOE and Co. 
regrets the inconvenience to which Newsvendors have too often been subject in consequence of 
his inability to meet their demands promptly. It is hoped, however, that the resources of the 
new establishment will obviate all such difficulty in future. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE OFFICE, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand. 


The Publisher 





AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second Edition 
is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 


stamps. 
Terms (inclusive of postage). £s. 4. 
Quarterly .....ceceeeee eeccceees evecessesisosososocsesonconenevennse @ Be © 
Half-yearly..........006 eccvcesesocsosocooseooooese eeseserceccee ae cS © 
FORTE asccoresees senone cvescococensonsccocesese timnmnenmm: © a @ 


A NEW VOLUME will be COMMENCED on the ist of JANUARY. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE OFFICE, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand. 





TRUBNER AND CO0.’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a | a 
NATAL SERMONS. A Series of Dis- 


courses Preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter's, Maritzburgh. By the Right Rev. Joun 
WIt14M Cotenso, D.D, Bishop of Natal. 
8vo, pp. 373, cloth, price 7s 6d. This day. 


HOURS of WORK and PLAY: a New 
Volume of Essays, Light and Serious. By Miss 
Frances Power Cosbs. ( Next week. 


EDDA SZ MUNDA HINNS 
FRODA. The Edda of Semund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. With an Index 
of Persons and Places. By Bensamin Tuorpe. 
Part II. (Next week. 


POEMS, Selected from the Works of 
the Great Hungarian Bard, Alexander Petifi, 
Translated from the Magyar, with a biographical and 
critical Introduction by Sir Joun Bowarina, K.C.B., 
LL.D., &c., &c. Feap 8vo, cloth, 5s. ( Ready. 


HUGH BRYAN. The Autobiography 
of an Irish Rebel 8vo, pp. 478, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

This day. 
INSTITUTES of the LAWS of 
CEYLON. By Henay Byertey Taomson, Second 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


BELISAIRE. Par Marmontel. A New 
Edition, prepared for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of June, 1867. By Professors Brette, Cassal, 
aud Karcher. 1 vol. foap. 8vo, cloth. 

[On Wednesday. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES 
for TRANSLATION into GERMAN. Consist n 
of Extracts from the best English Authors, arrang 
progressively ; with an Appendix containing Idio- 
matic Notes. By F. O. Froemeiine, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, pp. 400, cloth, price 4s 6d. (This day. 


ENGLISH PROSE and POETRY. 
Materials for Translating from English into French. 
By Antonin Rocue. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE 


WILL APPEAR SHORTLY. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
MANUAL of the eee RECENT and FOSSIL 


HELLS. 

Just published, a new and revised Edition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent aud Fossil Shells, with 
numerous [!lustrations by Waterhouse and Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 

Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 





London: Vigrux and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


WORKS of GENERAL INTEREST 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


PHASES of CHRISTIAN 
—s By the Right Hou. Lady Herserr of Lua. 


8vo0, 128. 
COMPLETION of the LIFE 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Riyht Hon, 


Earl Russeut, K.G. Vol. III. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 
TRICITIES. By Joun Tips, Esq. F.S.A., 
Author of “ A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of 
London,” &c., &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
WAR. By Lieut-CoL Fiercuer, Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“Col. Fletcher has done good service in writinga 
clear and sufficient ‘History of the American War,’ 
and they will do good service to themseélvex who read it 
carefully." —Evaminer. 


LETTERS from HELL. By a Danish 
Pastor. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“The author's ption of hell i a very 
strong resemblance to our own world. This is, in fact, 
the main principle of the book; and the ghastly ee 
of human pati and i is described wit! 
some literary force."—Saturday Review. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. ANew 
Illustrated Edition, containing all the Illustrations, 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel; with new Illus- 
trations by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 21s, 


NEW EDITION of “The 
HEAVENS;” an Illustrated Handbook of Astro- 
nomy. By M. Amepee Guitiemin. Edited by J. 
Norman Looxrer, Esq., F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo, 200 
Tilustrations, 21s. 


London: Ricnarp Bentuey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 








A 





ON THE Isr OF JANUARY, 1867, 


WILL APPEAR IN 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


THE BEGINNING OF 
A NEW STORY BY WHYTE MELVILLE, 
ENTITLED 
THE WHITE ROSE, 
To be continued on the Ist of each succeeding month. ; 
Cxrarman and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 





On 1st December, price 2s. 


the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIL Edited by Gronox Henny 
Lewes. 
ConTEnTs. 
The Church of England as a Religious Body. By Lord 


—- 

The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 
Italy and the Pope. By Aurelio Suffi. 
The English Constiwtion, No. VIII. By Walter 


hot. 
A Primitive Christian in Rome. By W. W. Story. 
The Currency aud its Reform. By R. H. Patterson. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XLV., XLVI. By George Meredith, 
Public Affairs. 
Causerie, By the Editor. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
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CHRISTMAS AND: NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, AND BIRTH- 
’ ig DAY SaEsENTS , aaa 


Seven Shillings, cloth boards; cloth elegant, 8s 6d; half calf extra, 10s. 


Now ready. 
THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1866. 
The GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. An} ZOOLOGICAL NOTES, By J. K. Lord, F.Z.S., 


CoNnTENTS. 

American Story. Naturalist to the American Boundary Com- 
GEORGE BURLEY ; his History, Experience,| mission. 

and Observations. By G. E. Sargent. ASCENT of the AIGUILLE VERTE. 
OXFORD and its COLLEGES. MODERN JEWISH LIFE. 
STOCK EXCHANGE NOTES. NOTES on WORKHOUSE LIFE. 
PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG the | TRADES’ UNIONS, and other Social Papers. 

OUTER HEBRIDES. WATER SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS. 
A SUMMER TOUR in NORTHERN EUROPE. | BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS. 


With a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 

In addition to more than 200 Engravings, the Volume contains also Twelve Illustrations, 
Coloured or on Toned Paper. 

—o 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1866 


ConrTAINS :— 


THEOLOGICAL PAPERS :— 
Theology an Inductive Science. By Rev. Dr. 
Angus. 
How far is Theology a Progressive Science ? 
By Rev. Dr. Angus. 
Creeds, their Use and Abuse. By Rev. J. 
Stoughton. [Fairbairn. 
Interpretation of Scripture. By Principal 
Inspiration of Scripture. By Rev. E. Garbett. 
The Doctrinal Harmony of Scripture. By 
Rev. T. R. Birks. 
LONDON CHURCHES. 
SCOTCH CHAPELS in LONDON. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


With a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Essays, Sabbath Thoughts, Miscellaneous Narra- 
tives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, Historical Scenes, Monthly Keligious 
Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises. 

The Volume contains 115 Engravings in the best style from Designs by Eminent Artists; also 
12 Illustrations, Coloured or on Toned Paper. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





MANY: YEARS AGO. By Mrs. Prosser. 
The OLD MANOR HOUSE. By G. E. Sar- 


gent, 

POMPONIA; or, the Gospel in Casar’s House- 
hold. By Mrs. Webb. 

NARRATIVE of a MISSION in HUNGARY. 
By Rev. R. Smith. 

QUIET MUSINGS. By Rev. I. R. Vernon. 

MINISTERIAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of Bishop 
of London, Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. Dr. 
Daff, Duchess of Gordon, Duchess of Orleans, 
and others. 











MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY:..SERIAL STORY, 
THE 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


Illustrated by GEorcE H. Tuomas, is published every SATURDAY, price SIXPENCE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Shortly will be published, Vols. ITI, and IV., of 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


“MONKS OF THE WEST. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had Vols. I. and IL, price 21s. 








PRESENTATION EDITION. 
On 11th December will be published, a NEW EDITION of 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
,Handsomely printed in 2 vols,, in extra cloth binding, suitable for Presentation, price 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


THE .CHRISTMAS LIST OF BOOKS. 
Garefully selected from Mudie's, Library, and xe-jssued in Ornamental Bindings for Presents and 
School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

This List includes :;—The Waverley Novels—~The..Works of Charles Dickens—The , Globe 
Shakespere—Froude’s History of England—Conybeare’s St.,Paul—Dixon’s Holy Land—Tenny- 
son’s .Pooms—Wit and Wisdom of Sydney, Smith—Macaulay’s Essays—Palgrave’s Travels in 
Arabia—Memoirs of the Rey. F. W. Robertgon—4Felix Holt—Wives and Daug ters—Christian’s 
Mistake, and more than 500 other Popular Works, at unusually low prices. aa 

A Catalogue of Books added to the Library from January, 1865, to December, 1866, containing 
a large.and varied. Selection of Works in every department of Literature, is also now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. ' 





CHAPMAN & HALL'S Lisp 


‘NEW .WORKsS,. 


2. 
LIFE of HOLBEIN. By 
Wornum, Author of “The Epochs 
“ The Characteristics of Styles,” &c. 
and numerous Illustrations. 


Ralph 
of Pata 


With Po 
Imperial 8yo, nent, 


[On Mondry, 
2. 
The GAY SCIENCE. Essays towards 
a Science of Criticism. By E. 8S. Dattas. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo., 283. LThis day, 


3. 

LIFE and TIMES of FRANCoIs. 
MARIE AROUET, calling himself Voltaire, B 
Francis EspinasseE. y 

Vol. L— From his BIRTIT to hi 


3 ARRIVAL j 
ENGLAND, 1694-1726. Demy Svo. a, te 


(Next week, 


4, 
POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCEs: 
or, Life in the South Pacific Islands. By W.T. 
Pritcnarp, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., formerly HM.'s 
Consul at Samoa and Fiji. With Illastrations, ang 
a Preface by Dr. Seemann. Demy 8vo, 163, 
(Ready, 


5 


UP and DOWN the 
STREETS. By Mark Lemon. With many Illus. 
trations, Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


CHapMan and Hac, 193 Piccadilly. 


LONDON 


BOOKS FOR PRESENT 


ANNA MARIA HALL— 
The PRINCE of the FAIR FAMILY: a 


Fairy Tale. With numerous Illustrations by K. M, 
Ward, R.A., Mra. E. M. Ward, Noel Paton, RS.A,, 
Kenny Meadows, W. J. Alien, W. J. Coleman, &e, 
12s. [On Monday. 





———., 


E. B. BROWNING— 
A SELECTION of POEMS, With a Now 


Portrait, and an Kngraving of Casa Guidi. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. Second Kditioy, 


E. B, BROWNING— 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


With a Portrait. Seventh Kdition. Iu 5 vols. feap, 
8vo, 30s. 


ROBERT BROWNING— 
The POETICAL WORKS. Fourth Edition. 


3 vols. feap., 223 6d. With a Photographic Portrait. 


ROBERT BROWNING— 
A SELECTION of POEMS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HENRY TAYLOR— 
PLAYS and POEMS, 


LOUIS FIGUIER— 

The VEGETABLE WORLD. Translated 
from the French. With 447 Illustrations, drawn 
chiefly from Nature, by M. Faquet, and Twenty- 
Four Full-page Lilustratious. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


LOUIS FIGUIER— 

The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
With 25 Ideal Landsexpes of the Ancient World, 
designed by Riou; and 28 Illustrations of Animals, 
Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. Corrected 
from the Fifth French Edition. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged by H. W. Bristow, F.BS., 
of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 
Demy, 16s. 

“ We find in the new edition of ‘The World before the 

Deluge’ a book worth a thousand gilt Christmas 

volumes, and one most suitable as a gift to intellectual 

aud earnestly inquiring students. Some inaccuracies 
in the first edition have been corrected, and much new 
matter added, under the able editing of Mr. Bristow."— 

Athenzum. 


Carman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


3 vols. feap. 8vo, 16s. 





NEW NOVELS 
To be had at all Libraries. 
1 


VITTORIA. By Gzorce Merxprrn. - 3 yols. 
post Svo. (laa few days. 


2. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Annre ,THomas. 3 
vols. post 8vo. (On. Monday. 


3. 
f . A. Trowwore. 3 vols, post 
— = . [This day. 
4 
GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. By CHARLES 
READE. 8 vols, post Svo. [Second Edition. 


5. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. 
3 vols. post vo. 


By ArTHus LOCKER+ 
[Second Edition this day- 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN gnd Hatt, 193 Piccadilly, 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——= Qa 
1. 
The IMPERIAL BIBLE-DICTION- 


7 istorieal, Biographical, Geographical, and 
ont By the Rev, Patrick Farrnarry, D.D., 
assisted by numerous Contributors. Llustrated by 
many hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. In 
2 vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £3 12s. [Just published. 


2. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


English, Technological, and Scientitic. Adapted to 
the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. 
By Jonn OGILVIE, LL.D. Above 2,500 Engravings 
on Wood. 2 large vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £4. 


3 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, Explanatory, Pronouncing, and 
Etymological. By JonN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pro- 
nunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by 
Ricnarp Cut, F.S.A. Above 800 Kngravings on 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


4. 
The STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, Etymological Pronouncing, a: d Explan- 
atory. Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. By Jonn Ooitvie, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth, red edges, 103 6d; half morocco, 133. 


B. 
The IMPERIAL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY: a Seri-s of above 100 caretully 
Coloured Maps. Compilei from the most authentic 
sources, under the supervision of W. G. BLackir, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With an Index to nearly 120,000 
Places. Half morocco, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


6. 
The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 


General Dictionary «f Geography, Physical, Politi- 
cal, Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. 
Biackte, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Nearly 750 Evugravings 
on Wood—Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &e. 2 
large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 63. 


~ 
‘ 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Select Examples of Country and Suburban 
Residences recently erected from the Designs of 
Various Architects of acknowledged position and 
ability ; with Descriptive Notices. To be completed 
in about 18 Monthly Parts, imp. 4te, price 2s 6d 
each. (Parts I. to X. now ready. 


8 
The WORKS of the ETTRICK SHEP- 


HERD, in POErRY and PROSE. New Fditiou. 
With a Biographical Memoir by the Rev. Tuomas 
THoMsON. With 30 Steel Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by D. O. Hill, R.S.A., and Keeley Halsewelle, 
A.R.S.A. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth exira, 323; 
separately—TALES, 18s; POEMS, 14s. 


9 


The: WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Literary 
and Pictorial. With numerous Notes and Annota- 
tions; Professor W1Ls0n’s Essay ‘On the Genius 
and Character of Burns ;” and Dr. Curriz’s Memoir 
of the Poet. 82 Landscape and Portrait Illusira- 
wee on Steel. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 

s. 


10. 
The BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG: a 


Collection of the Best and most Approved >ongs of 
Scotland, with Critical avd Historical Notices re- 
garding them and their Authors. Miniature 4to, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


1L. 


The COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, Civil avd Military, Religious, Intel- 
lectual, and Sccial. By CuaRLes MACFARLANE and 
the Rev. Tuomas THomson. Above Eleven Hun- 
dred Engravings on Wood and Stee|—Antiquities, 
Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Planes, &c., &c. 
4 vols. large Svo, cloth, £4. 


12. 

A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
INDIA, Civil, Military, and Social, from the First 
ding of the English to the Suppression of the 
Sepoy Revolt. By Henry BgveRingg. Above 
Five Hundred Engravings—Views, Costumes, Por- 
traits, Maps, Plans of Battles, &c., 40. 3 vols. large 

Svo, cloth, £3 3s. 


—_o——_ 
BLACKIE AND SON, 
44 Paternoster Row. 


“The type of Routledge’s is too small to be used with 
pleasure, or even without danger. Routledge’s Edition 
has no Notes, so that the important error of the forgery 


its Memoir is meagre and ill written.” 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK for 1857. 

In post 4to, price 21s; or morocco gilt or antique, 35s. 

The SPIRIT of PRAISE: a Collection of 
Hymns, Old and New. Elaborately printed by Dalziel 
Brothers, and fully illustrated with [uminations and 
Original Pictures by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, Paul 
Gray, W. Small, T. Dalziel, A. B. Houghton, &c. 

“Pit for the drawing-room table of a Bishop.”"— 

Spectator. . 

“Asa grotesque designer he has no living rival.”"— 

Athenxum. 

In roval 4to, price 7s 64, picture boards. 

TWO HUNDRED HUMOROUS and GRO- 
TEKSQUE SKETCHES. By Gusrave Dore. Printed 
by Dalzie!s on fine toned paper. 

This highly amusing volume hits off to perfection the 
eccentricities of lifein France, It forms a worthy com- 
panion to Leech’s “ Characteristic Sketches.” 


WARNE’S POPULAR GIFT-BOOKS. 


in crown 8vo, price 5s each, cloth gilt ; or with gilt 


edges, 6s 

ANDERSEN’S (Hans) FAIRY TALES. A 
New Translation from the German, by Mrs. Pauw. 
With a special Adaptation and Arrangement for the 
Young. Lilustrated by Mrs. Kemp and Miss Runciman. 
6380 pp. Elegantly printed. 

The ARABIAN NIGHTS. A completely New 
aud Elegaut Edition, revised throughout, with Notes 
by the Rev. Geo. tyLern Townsenp. 640 pages, 
beautifully printed, in a new type, by Ballantyne, 
Roberts, and Co., and illustrated with 16 Page l'laces, 
by Houghton, Dalziel, &c. 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By 
Avpuonse Karr. Revised and ediield by the Rev. 
J. G. Woon. The Third Edition, finely priutei on 
tinted paper. With upwards of 117 Illustrations, 
from Desigus by W. Harvey. 

The EVERY-DAY BOOK of NATURAL 
HISTORY; comprising a Note for Every Day ou the 
Flowers, Insects, Birds, Animals, &c., most commonly 
found on Rambles into the Country throughout the 
Year. By J.C. With 6 pages of Illustrations. 

The BOOK of NURSERY TALES. Splendidly 
illustrated by Franklyn, Selous, John Gilbert, &c., and 
printed in first-class style by Clay. Ur, with the 
piates fully coloured, 73 6d. 

TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Mrs. S. 
©. Hatt, Llustrated with numerous Woud Kugray- 
ings, by Paton, Topham, Johu Gilbert, &c. Elegantly 
printed. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. Translated into English 
by SamMveEL CroxaLt, D.D. With New Instructive 
Applications, Morals, &c., by the Rev. Georak FYLER 
‘Lownsenp. Elegantly printed, with 1lu Pictures, 
engraved in the fiuest style of Wood Illustrations, and 
humerous Ornamentatious. 

A NEW BOOK of FAIRY LEGENDS. 
In feap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, price 5s. 


The BOY and the CONSTELLATIONS. By 
Jutta Gopparp, Author of “ Karl and the Six Little 
Dwarts.” With 8 Original Page Iilustrations by A. W. 
Cooper, eugraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

Iu royal 4to, price 5s, New Illustrated Cover. 

WARNE’S PICTURE-BOOK.  Splendidly 
printed by Dalziels. Containing 500 Illustrations by 
almost every Artist of Kminence during the Just 
Twenty Years. Kdited throughout with appropriate 
Rhymes aud Little Stories. Tbe Same, with the Pic- 
tures fully coloured, 103 6d. 


WARNE’S RECHERCHE BOOKS. 
In crown 80, price 5 b, cloth, gil el 1 
” “printed by tpllantyne, with Sted Eromeplece. 
The MILESTONES of LIFE. By the Rev. 
A. F, Tnomson, B.A. A Book of Thoughtful Essays 
for Young Men. 
SWEET COUNSEL. By. Saran TyTer. 
Author of “ Papers for Thougntful Girls.” 
The LAUREL and the LYRE. A Selection, of 
Standard Poetry. By the late ALaRic A. Warts. 
GOLDEN LEAVES from AMERICAN POETS. 
With a Preface by ALEXANDER Smura. 
SONGS, SACRED and DEVOTIONAL. 
— (by permission) and edited by J. E. Car- 




















FREDERICK WARNE AND CO., PUBLISHERS. 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS, 


Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P., Chancellor of the 


uer. 


Now ready, New and Improved issues of the Complete, only Authorized, and Copyright Edition 
with Notes, Life, and Steel Portrait, viz. :— 


The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 8 vols. large crown 8vo, 12s. 
The AMENITIES of LITERATURE. 1 vol, 5s. 

The LITERARY CHARACTER of MEN of GENIUS. 1 vol, 4s. 
The CALAMITIES and QUARRELS of AUTHORS. 1 vol, 4s. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, November 20, 1866. 
RELATIVE PRETENSIONS OF THE Two Eprrions oF “ THe Curiosities OF LITERATURE,” 


“The type of Warne’s makes three readable volumes. 
Warue’s is duly annotated with the memoir of Isaac 
Disraeli by his more distinguished som, which all 


of the Elizabethan neaspaper goes uncorrected; and | judges of biography respect for its excellent tone and 


taste, as wellas for the spirit and elegance of its oom- 
ition.” 


pos 
L'o Warne's Edition, then, the reader may be safely referred. 
—— 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS :— 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 2ls, cloth, new style, beau- 
tifully printed by Ballentyne and Co., with New 

Illustrations, 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
A Library Edition. Remodelled throughout by its 
original Kditor. Cuari.es Kyionr; with S»'eotions 
from Authors added whose works have placed them 
amongst the “ Best Authors” siuce the publication of 
the First Edition. 

*,* This book contains Three Hundred Extracts, of 
the best efforts of our great Standard Authors, whether 
they be poets or historians, essayists or divines, 
travellers or philosophers, arranged so as to form half- 
an-hour’s reading for every day of the year. The student 
finds a taste of every quality, and a specimen of every 
siyle. Should he grow weary of one author, he can 
turn to another; and if inclined to be critical, he can 
weigh the merits of one writer against those of his 
fellow. It gives us a glimpse of the celebrities assembicd 
within its portals. At a glance, the student can obtain 
some idea of the subject. Such books as these are the 
true foundations of that kuowledge whica renders men 
celebrated aud famous, 


The CHANDOS POETS. 
Under this distinctive title will from time to time be 
published New and Elegant Editious of Standard Poetry. 
Now ready, Red-Line Edition, new type, in crown 8yo, 
with gilt edges, price 68 6d; or moroces, lls 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS oof 
LONGFELLOW, with Original Illustrations by 
Cvoper, Small, Houghton, &c. 

A CHOICE EDITION of an ENGLISH CLASSIC+ 
In pott 4:0, price 78 6d each, extra gilt, gilt edges. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver 
Goxtpswirn. Elegantly priuted in vew type on fine 
toued paper, with 12 Large Page Lllustrat'ous, printed 
in Colours from Designs by Skill (Krouhelm's 

Process). 





‘WARNE’S CHOICE EDITIONS. 
In demy 4to, price 5s, cloth, elegantly gilt, new style. 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON PICTURE- 
BOOK ; comprising 
The Railway A BC. 


A. Apple Pie. 

Nursery Khymes, Childhood's Happy Hours. 
With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Kronheim. 

AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON GIFT-BOOK ; 

comprising 
Nursery Songs. The Life of a Doll. 
Edith and Miily’s House- | Joha Gilpin. 
keeping. 
With 24 pages of Lilustrations, priuted in Culours by 
Kionheim 


AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PICTURE- 
BOOK; comprising 

Joseph and his Brethren, TheWonders of Providence 

The Story of King David. | Tne Proverbs of Solomon. 

With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by E, 

Evans. 
*,* The above mounted on linen cloth, elegantly gilt, 
gilt elges, price 10s 6d. 


WARNE’S THREE-AND- 
SIXPENNY GIFT-BOQKS. 
By CATHERINE D. BELL (COUSIN KATE). 
All elegantly printed, with Original Illustrations, cloth, 
new style, gilt. 

ROSA’S WISH, and How She Attained It. 


“MARGARET CECIL; or, I Can because I 


Ought. 
HORACE and MAY;; or, U; scious Ip fluence 
ELLA and MARIAN: or, Rest and Uarest. 
HOME SUNSHINE; or, the Gordons. 

Tho GRAHAMS ; or, Home Life. 
KENNETH. and HUGH ; or, Self-Maste ry. 

“A book of life, foreibly co d, vividiy depicted, 
and abodndiug in. matter calculated to attract, rivet, 
and instruct."—British Standard. 

HOPE CAMPBELL; or, Know Thyself. 

“An admirable book,,and.one we cans 
heaitily. It congains uch Counsel," =. 








mend 
use 


GRATIS—A_ Retail Catalogue. 
LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 


Christmas and Wetv-Pear Gitt Books, 








DORE’S ILLUSTRATED MILTON. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. _I[ilus- 
trated with Large Designs by GUSTAVE DORE. Edited, with 
Notes and a Life of Milton, by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. In1 
large folio vol., bound in cloth, £5. 

“* The book of the year.” —Saturday Review. 


“One of the finest monuments that typography and the art of book decoration 
have ever furnished to the honour of one of the greatest — perhaps the greatest but 
one—of our English poets."—Jilustrated London News. 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATED DANTE. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. With 76 Full-Page 
Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE. CARY’S Translation and 
Notes, Crown folio, price 50s. 


“The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was produced, from the P. ntificate 
of Leo X. to that of Pius IX. M. D.ré's sketches have for a considerable time ob- 
tained a European celebrity, and any words that may be suggested to us by the 
splendid Evglish edition now before us can scarcely add to or detract from it”"— 

mes. 


“ Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published a noble volume of Cary’s text and Doré’s 
illustrations........... The publication is a sumptuous one, and reflects the highest 
credit on the enterprising publishers."—Saturday Review. 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE. 


DON QUIXOTE. By CERVANTES. With 
about 400 Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE. In 1 handsome 4to. 
vol., bound in cloth, £1 10s; in half-morocco, £2 5s; in best 
morocco, lines, £3 10s. 

“The contrast of fact and fancy is invariable, yet ever fresh.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Rare qualities of inventive fancy, hum>rous expression, and powerful artistic 
execution.” —Jlustrated London News. 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE.—Vol. I. 


The HOLY BIBLE. [Illustrated by 
GUSTAVE DORE. Divisional Volume I. Folio, cloth, £1 1s. 


“ Doré’s Bible will be a monument—the culminating and vastest work of his life as 
a work of illustration. Many of Doré’s Bible iliustrations are conceptions of the most 
daring and astonishing originality, in perfect harmony with the Oriental largeness 
of the narrative.”—F'ine Arts Quarterly. 


“The grandeur, the tenderness, the awe of the inspired volume are unprofaned by 
clever conceits, by brilliant trickery, or sombre nightmare fancies."—Daily Telegraph. 


“No commentary ever written has the instructive value of these illustrations.”— 
Builder. 


DORE'S ILLUSTRATED CROQUEMITAINE. 


The HISTORY of CROQUEMI- 
TAINE, and the Chivalrous Times of Charlemagne. Illustrated 
throughout by GUSTAVE DORE, The Text freely rendered from 
the French by THOMAS HOOD. 4to, cloth, printed on toned 
paper, £1 1s. 

‘*The ‘ Croquemitaine’ is a perfect treasure of humorous art."—Saturday Review. 


P “ Deserves a place by the more dignified ‘ History of Don Quixote.’ "—Pall Mall 
lazette. 


DORE'S ILLUSTRATED BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


ADVENTURES of BARON MUN- 
CHAUSEN. A New and Revised Edition, with about 140 Illus- 
trations by GUSTAVE DORE; and an Introduction by T. TEIGN- 
MOUTH SHORE, M.A. Complete in 1 vol., quarto, cloth, One 
Guinea. 


“ Munchausen’s Travels is really the book for Gustave Doré, and we have to con- 
gratulate Messrs. Cassell on the publication of an edition of Munchausen which is a 
true ‘livre de luxe’ as regard size, paper, print, and pictu res."—Saturday Review. 





DORE'S ILLUSTRATED WANDERING JEW. 


The LEGEND of the WANDERING 
JEW. CASSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION. With Twelve Large 
Designs by GUSTAVE DORE. Large folio, cloth, 15s. 


The Saturday Review says, ‘* Messrs. Cassell have devoted themselves to the work 
of giving the English bookbuyer Gustave Doré in all the profusion of his prodigal 
pencil. This year, at any rate, may be pronounced to be the Doré year, We resist 
the too obvious solicitations of a sorry joke, but we hope it will be a golden year to 
those enterprising publishers, who send us the ‘Bible’ with Doré illustrations 
‘Dante’ with Doré illustrations, ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ * Munchausen,’ 
‘The Wandering Jew,'—all from the same dashing and vigorous artist. Here are 
seven most sumptuous volumes, all handsomely printed, and with paper and type 
= luxe,’ and all from the same artist and entrepreneur. Tey may be proud of each 
other.” 


IDYLLIC PICTURES. Drawn by 
PINWELL, HOUGHTON, PAUL GRAY, BARNES, &c. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


“ Pleasant and graceful echoes.......... Many of them exhibit a considerable and 
practised sense of melody."—Saturday Review. 

“Almost all these engravings are pretty, and some, like those of Miss Edwards, 
really graceful. We cau couscientiously give the book a good word.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The CHILD’S GARLAND of LITTLE 


POEMS. With exquisite Illustrative Borders by GIACOMELLI, 
and original Poems by MATTHIAS BARR. Square 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s 6d. 


“There is a plea-ant sentiment in them which has quite caught the taste of nursery 
readers.”—Saturdiy Review. 


BRIGHT THOUGHTS for the 


LITTLE ONES. 27 Original Drawings by PROCTOR. With 
Prose and Verse by GRANDMAMMA. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


“The pictures are pretty and nicely drawn. Skilful mothers will be able to vary 
the stories without much effort, and all the stories are written with a burning zeal for 
maternal authority.”—Spectator. 


FOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, M.A. Illustrated 
with full-page Designs by the best artists. Complete in 1 vol. 
Plain cloth, 12s ; handsomely bound in cloth gilt, lds. 


“The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, refeiring, in the ‘Sword and Trowel,’ to this edition 
of ‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,’ says, ‘ This magnificent volume should be the Christ- 
mas present to his children of every father who can afford it. In these days of the 
threatened revival of Popery, the lover of his country, the lover of liberty, the lover 
of Gospel truth, can scarcely do a wiser thing than aid the circulation of this precious 
volume, The edition before us is worthy of any drawing-room table; it is profusely 
illustrated, beautifully printed, elegantly bound, and exceedingly Cheap ; and deserves 
to be, as we have already said, the Christmas gift-book of tue year.” 


The QUIVER. Volume for 1866. Illus- 
trated with upwards of One Hundred Original Drawings. Bound 
in cloth, with plain edges, 7s 6d.; with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY of ENGLAND.—The First Volume of the New Toned 
Paper Edition. This volume, extending from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of Edward IV., is illustrated with about Three Hun- 
dred and fifty Engravings. Bound in cloth, 9s. 


The BEGGAR’S BENISON: a Clydes- 


dale Story. Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred Amateur 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches. In Two Volumes post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


‘* The author has managed to throw into/his story an amount of plain verisimili- 
tude, after the mauner of Defoe, which makes it a thousand times more readable than 
the mass of high-flavoured romances. Plain print cannot do justice to the inimitably 
grotesque little wood-cuts with which this funny story is so funnily illustrated. Alto- 
gether, the book is one of the quaintest and mo-t diverting we have read for a very 
long time.”"—Saturday Review. 





*,* Cassetz’s InnustRaTED CATALOGUE is now ready, containing about Forty Encaravines selected 
from the illustrated volumes of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.; and Broadway, New York. 
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